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EMBARRASSING MISHAP OF A FAIR MISS AT NEWPORT, AS WITNESSED BY A BOSTON HERALD OORRFSPONDENT.--A LADY BATHER, HAVING UNCONSCIOURLY 
SUSTAINED A DISTRESSING FRACTURE OF HER BATHING APPARFL, A GALLANT POLICEMAN RUSHES TO HER RESCUE, ARRAYS HEB IN BIS UNIFORM 
COAT, AND THUS RELEASES HER FROM HER DILEMMA.—Szs Paes 2. 
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To Artists and Photographers. 

We solicit sketches of noteworthy occurrences from per- 
sons of artistic ability in all parts of the United States. 
We also invite photographers in every section of the Union 
to forward us photographs of interesting events qnd af 
individuals prominently concerned in them. The matter 
should be forwarded to us at the earliest possible moment 
after the occurrence, and, if acceptable, will be liberally 
paid for. Persons capable of producing such sketches, as 
well as photographers thrvughout the country, are respect- 
fully requested to send name and address to this office. 
This will on no occasion be published, unless desired, but is 
simply held asa guarantee of good faith. 





Answers te Correspondents. 

Parties who cannot obtain the Gazette from any news- 
dealer, when asked for, will confer a favor on the publisher 
by notifyiag us of that fact,and forwarding name and 
addregs of dealer. 

E. A., Denver, Col.—Of local interest only. 

8. L. J., Hartford, Conn.—See our issue of July 19. 

J. M., Muncie, Ind.—Don’t Know anything about it. 

J. R. R., Randolph, Ark —Will itemize it in our next. 

J. M. G., Benson, Vt.—A matter of socal interest only. 


C. 8., Newport, Ky.—Thanks for good intentions all the 
same. 


G. E., Red Bluff, Cal.—Distressing enough, but a matter 
of local interest only. 


T. C. C., Philadelphia.—?® was originally published in 
the PoLice Gazertx only. 


Cuizr Brooks, Washington, D. C.—Appreciate the 
courteous attention all the same. 


8. G. L., Stafford Springs, Conn.—Could not accept it for 
a long time to come, even if suitable. 


B. A. W., Summit, Miss.—Account published entire. 
Thanks. Can you not obtain the portraits? 


A. C. 8., Naugatuck, Conn.—Do not illustrate casual- 
ties unless of a specially sensational character. 


Qorresponpent, Yazvo City, Miss.—Account of the 
affair appears in this issue. Send portraits if possible. 


G. G., New Bedford, Mass.—Have had the idea suggested 
under consideration for some time. Will probably do it. 


ArtHuR CHambBars, San Francisco.—Pleased ‘to hear 
frem you. Keep us posted in matters of note in that sec- 
tion. 


B. F. T., Philadelphia.—Very much obliged for the 
attention. Please remember us similarly on occasion 
offering. 


W. N. 8., Steelmanville, N. J.—Too late for this issue. 


Enos, West Chester, Pa.—Yes, if received before it ap. 
pears elsewhere. 


©. E. B., Clear Lake, Iowa.—Will return portrait. The 
individual! ts of local note only. 


Cup Givin, Philadelphia.—Obtained one from another 
source. If you could inform us where we would be likely 
to obtain the other, would be obliged. 


L. W. W., Trinidad, Col.—See item in criminal column. 
Previously rec ived from another source. Will Bive 
illustration in opr next with fuller account. 


G. W. R.,Sioux City Ia.—Much obliged for remembering 
us so kindly but three-legged calves are not in our line. 
We have our handg fujl in attending to human mon- 
strosities. 


M., Atlanta, Ga.—Matter attended to. Do not think we 
should care for the others alluded to. The matter is one 
of scarcely more than limited local interest. Further by 

email. Have sent you circulars. 


R. P., Charleston, 8. C.—Will appear in our next. Too 
late for this week. Send further particulars should any- 
thing occur. Any regular physician, of proper informa- 
tion in his profession, can satisfactorily answer your 
query. 

Lew H. ANDERSON. Bloomington, ind.—1—The circula- 
tion of the Poticx Gazette is always greater than that of 
any other paper of 1ts class in existence—of course. 2—We 
dispose of our old cuts to our esteemed contemporaries. 
Any more damphool questions you'd like to ask, Mr. 
Anderson? We are at your service. 


P. S. H., Muncie, Ind.—We had already booked the item 
with that intent. Will appear in first-class style in our 
next. Thanks fer the attention. Ifyou can obtain names 
of the parties and any additional particulars, more par- 
ticularly portraits of both or either, shall be greatly 
obliged and glad to remunerate you for the service. 


S. J. M., Boston.—We have two or three occasional cor- 
respondents who serd us excellent sketches in your city 


and vicinity, but we will say to you, as we have often re- |. 


plied to others, that we will accept from you, at a fair 
price, anything you may send that meets our require- 
ments. So all you can do is to fix it up, send it and take 
your chances. 


A Svpscriser, San Francisco.—Should have liked to 
have obliged you by giving a view of the under sheriff's 
facial expression on learning of his prisoner's escape, but 
the sketch sent hardly supplies us with the facilities for 
so doing. As far as We heve got with it at present it 
strikes us as representing something like a cross between 
an able-bodied Kansas tornado under full headway and a 
boiler explosion, but as a human portrait we must make 
bold to say that it is not a monumental success. 





THE CLIMAX OF POLITICAL PARTISANSHIP. 


Two very notable tragic occurrences, both gr ow- 
ing out of political feuds, one of which has 
already proved fatal and the other of which is 
likely to prove so, engross a considerable portion 
of our space and absorb the largest share of the 
interest of our current issue. We refer, of course’ 
to the shooting of Kalloch by DeYoung in San Fran- 
cisco, and the murder of, Captain Dixon by Barks- 
dale, in Yazoo City. In neither instance had 
any personal wrong been inflicted upon one by 
the other, nor had. originally, any real personal 
animosity existed between them. In both cases 
the feeling grew entirely out of the strife insepar- 


4* able from political rivalry, and this, pushed to 


the bitterest extremity, excited a mutual hatred 
which only blood could satisfy. The personality 
of the individuals in each lamentable affair was 
not actually involved, else every other member 
of their respective parties might have been equally 
interested in cutting the throats or cracking the 
skulls of members of the opposing party, to a Kil- 
kenny-cat degree of extermination. The indi- 
viduals who carried out the homicidal portion of 
the programme were simply the representatives 
of their parties for the time being, and as such 
each was the target for the abuse and hatred of the 
opposing side,engendered by this partisan rivalry. 
Each might have been removed and any John Doe 
or Richard Roe placed exactly where he stood 
without materially affecting the temper of the 
contest. 

Of course, after the San Francisco fight reached 
the pitch of De Young’s overhauling a record 
which, however conclusively it showed Kalloch to 
be unfit for the position of a religious guide, by no 
means proved his unfitness as a political leader, 
and the alleged reverend gentleman retorted by 
an attack upon the mother of De Young, so vile 
that, as the paper published by the latter truly 
says, NO Man possessed of a spark of mahhood 
could be expected not to resent it to the death, 
then the matter assumed a decidedly personal 
character. So in the case of Barksdale. The mere 
political figure-head was forced into the attitude 
of a personal and mortal enemy towards Dixon 
which the ordinary relations between the men 
by no means justified, because in Barksdale was 
condensed, so to speak, the accursed spirit of 
partisan prejudice and hatred which animated a 
political party or faction of a party. 

Thus it comes that political animosity finds a 
bloody expression in the personal recounter of 
party leaders in which one loses his life because 
of @ quarrel not really his own or, atall events, 
not more his than that of thousands of other men. 
Only there is this serious difference between the 
cases in point and an ordinary homicide that, in 
the former, communities were thrown into tur- 
moil and the lives and property of innocent per- 
sons seriously jeopardized by the bloody antago- 
nism of demagogues. Undoubtedly we have not 
heard the last of the Yazoo feud, meanwhile that 
section is harrassed and terrorized and its material 
prosperity directly or indirectly retarded to no 
one knows what extent, by the existence of that 
feud, Then, as to the Kalloch-De Young affair, 
fancy the great city of San Francisco at the mercy 
of a furious mob, and for several days and nights 
trembling on the brink of a riot which, had itonce 
started, would have precipitated a condition of 
anarchy and bloodshed rivaling that of the labor 
emeute of two years ago. And all this is due to no 
cause involving public or individual wrongs,: but 
only to a spirit of partisan animosity, fanned into 
a flame by designing men utterly reckless of what 
destruction it may cause in the advancement of 
their selfish ends, a spirit that is the bane and 
shame of the conduct of our public affairs, and 
gives the enemies of republican institutions and 
the detractors of everything American opportunity 
for their most malignant sneers. Surely the guilty 
parties and their accessories in crimes so seriously 
affecting the public welfare should be more rigor- 
ously punished than the perpetrators of ordinary 
homicides. Pity ‘tis, but by virtue of this same 
extraordinary character of their crimes they are 
reasonably certain to go —— 

TRYING THE LABOR RAOKET. 

Pennsylvania’s severe tramp law which went 
into effect on the 15th of August, has stirred up 
the fraternity in that state to a degree of activity 
that must astonish their systems. The law, which 
is very stringent in its provisions, renders any 
non-resident found subsisting upon the country 
without rendering a quid pro quo in labor or money, 
Hable to imprisonment and solitary confinement 
at hard labor for one year. To evade this iron- 
clad legal enactment, so threatening to his safety 
the tramp of ingenious mind tries the labor 
racket, that is he provides himself with the tools 
for some light kind of tinkering work, such as 
mending umbct'las, tin-ware, or the like, and 
thus equipped as a son of toil, hopes to avoid the 
painful necessity of leaving the rieh farm lands 
of the Keystone State, and yet be able to bid de- 
flance to grim Pennsylvania justice. In several 
instances, however, the ingenious racket hgs come 
to grief and the performers have been fofced into 
the ranks of the advance guard of the victims of 
the new law, the trouble being that it has ap- 








peared altogether too thin to the eyes of the rural 
magistrates to disguise the palpable fraud be- 
neath. It is hard to learn an old dog new tricks, 
but not as hard as it is to transform a constitu- 
tional tramp into an industrious bread-winner or 
to give him the trade-marks of that honorable 
guild. 
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JUDICIAL CONSISTENCY IN TEXAS. 


Texas, the homicidal state, par excellence, where 


murder is a comparatively venial offense and man- 
shooting rises almost to the dignity of a popular 
amusement, is, we are glad to see, very strong on 
the observance of the Sabbath. Shopkeepers are 
forbidden by law to sell their goods on that day, 
and in a case which was promptly and vigorously 
prosecuted by the state against a druggist in Mar- 
shall, for selling cigarettes in violation of the 
Sunday law, the culprit only escaped the conse- 
quences of his atrocious crime by the ingenuity of 
his lawyer in convincing the jury of conscientious 
Texans that, as tobacco was admitted. by the best 
authorities to be a drug, and as the sale of drugs 
did not come under the prohibition of the Sunday 
law, it followed as a logical sequence that his 
client, being a druggist, was not amenable to the 
law. But for this crushing though sophistical 
argument there is no doubt but that the guilty 
medicine man would have been severely punished 
for his heinous offense, as the ‘“drug’’ plea was 
clearly, in point of fact, an evasion of the spirit of 
the law. 

Marshall, it may be appropriate to recall, is the 
place where one Currie assassinated the actor, Ben 
Porter, nearly killed his associate, Barrymore, 
and attempted to shoot a lady who was under 
their protection because the party objected to 
Currie’s use of language towards that lady, which 
they chose to regard as insulting. This was some 
five months ago. Mr. Currie is still under tempo- 
rary mild restraint for his misdemeanor which 
the state has not yet called himto account for. Ifany 
one wants to bet that Currie is not safer from con- 
viction in Marshall than a Sabbath-breaker would 
be, we know several admirers of this touchingly 
beautiful Sabbath-reverencing characteristic of 
the state who are prepared to back the affirmative 
for an unlimited amount of cash. 





A VERY HARD OASE. 


Cyrus Wagner, a farmer, of Berks county, Pa., 
was twico tried and convicted for burglarizing the 
house of a neighbor, and he was sentenced toa 
term of imprisonment in the county jail, where 
he is at present, in spite of strong evidence tow 
ards proving an alibi. During the recent trial of 
several members of a gang of thieves in the same 
county, facts were brought out which, with the 
confession of one of them, now under ten years 
sentence, prove Wagner to be entirely innocent. 
It is probable that he will be liberated, but how is 
he to be compensated for what he has unjustly 
undergone, the losses to which he and his family 
had been subjected, the injury to his good name, 
the blighting of his whole life indeed? There is 
one point in the case which should be productive 
of good, and that is the powerful lesson it should 
convey of the necessity of the most extreme hesi- 
tation in condemning a man who, like Wagner, 
has borne a good character, — on most un- 
Gouhted evidence. 








Dixon's Death. 


{Subject of Illustration. ] 
[Special Correspondence of Poracx Gazerr«. | 

Yazoo Crry, Miss., August 25.—This little city, on 
Tuesday morning, the 19th inst., was the scene of a 
bloody street encou ater between James A. Barksdale, 
Esq., and Captain Henry M. Dixon, well known as 
captain of ‘‘ Dixon’s Scouts”’ in the memorable politi- 
cal revolution of 1875—the former a candidate for 
chancery clerk on the democratic ticket, and the 
latter an aspirant for the sheriffalty of Yazoo county 
on an independent ticket. It had been claimed by 
the democracy of this county, known throughout the 
state as the ‘“‘banner county,”’ from its solid demo- 
cratic vote, that Dixon in his canvass had drawn what 
is termed the “color line“ or “ race issues’’—that is, 
solidifying the blacks against their white neighbors 
for the purpose of self-aggrandizement. Barksdale 
was also a very aggressive canvasser. Finally the 
two denounced each other at almost every meeting of 
their respective parties in most unmeasured terms, 
It soon grew to be a personal matter, and the friends 
of these parties had for some time been looking for 
the end, and on Tuesday last it came—and 

DIXON, THE AGITATOR, 
now ‘sleeps the sleep that knows no waking”’ in the 
little city beneath the hill, by the banks of the “‘ River 
of Death,”’ the Indian name of Yazeo River. The par- 
ticulars of the encounter are as follows : 

At about half ‘past nine o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing Barkedale was standing on the west side of Main 
street, conversing with a friend, when Dixon appeared 
on the opposite side, walking down street. Barks- 
dale, seeing him, called out, ‘Dixon! Dixon!’ Dixon 
turned, at the same time attempting to draw his 
pistol, but seeing that Barksdale was armed with a 
double-barrel shot-gun, was in the act of retreat- 
ing, when his opponent took aim at him and fired. 
Dixon then retreated to the stairway entrance 
of the Democrat building, and from his position there 
fired four shots at Barksdale without effect. As soon 
as the smoke cleared away Barksdale discharged the 
remaining barrel of the gun at Dixon, but it lodged 
in the doorway of the entry. Dixon then fell, bleed- 
ing profusely from the wounds received from Barks- 





Aale’s first volley, and was carried to his residence up- 
town, where he died in great pain at four o’clock is 
the afternoon. On Barksdale’s first fire, his gun being 
loaded with buckshot, Dixon was struck by three 
balis under the right shoulder blade, two entered his 
wrist and one broke the little finger of his right hand. 
The parties to this bloody affray were both men of 
high social standing and prominent in this county 
and state. Barksdale is a young man, twenty-two 
years of age, of fine personal sppearance, being six 
feet high and well proportioned. His life has been a 
quiet one, this being the first difficulty of importance 
with which he was connected. He is a son of the 
gallant Generali William Barksdale, of confedcrate 
ame, and a nephew of Hon. E. Barksdale, editor of 
the Jackson Clarion, now a candidate for the U.S 

Senate. Young Barksdale was once editor of the 
Yazoo Banner, and for some years has been a county 
officer. 

Captain Henry M. Dixon was a native Virginian, of 
fine family, and was about thirty-two years of age, 
but might have passed for twenty-five, as he appeared 
a beardless boy, about five feet eight inches in height 
of most muscular frame, handsome, and strikingly 
quick in all his actions and 

AN EXPERT WITH THE PISTOL. 

He was considered a dangerous man having killed 
several parties in street fight,s and as leader of 
** Dixon’s Scouts,” who effected in a great measure 
the return of democratic rule in the county in 1875. 
His last victim was one Sam. Harrison, a prominent 
sporting man of this section, but a man of excellent 
connections and it was thought doubtful at the time 
that he would escape the law. Dixon, strange to say, 
fell within a few feet of the spot where Harrison met 
death at his hand in 1877, and it is thought that the 
thought ofthat sad affair unnerved him and rendered 
him unfitted in the supreme manner for the affray. 
Be this as it may be, he hardly ever missed his mark 
with a pistol, and under ordinary circumstances 
perhaps, would have killed Barksdale at the first 
shot. 

Mr. Barksdale waved examination on the 21st 
inst., and by consent of counsel, gave bond for his 
appearance at circuit court in the sum of $15,000. 


pes 
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The Reynolds Homicide. 


(With Portrait. ] 

Near Griffin, Ga., on Sunday, the 3rd inst., Warren 
P. Lovett, a well-known and esteemed citizen of At- 
linta, while on his way to pay a social visit, in com 
pany with two friends, named Trammell and Thorne, 
encountered in the one J. K. Reynolds, a farmer, 
residing in the vicinity, who, Lovett had been in- 
formed, had circulated a scandalous report concern- 
ing him and involving a respectable young lady of 
the neighborhood. 

Lovett, upon seeing Reynolds, addressed him as 
follows : 

«You have circulated a report on me which you 
know to be utterly untrue, and now I want you to 
correct it to Mr. Trammell and Mr. Thorne, which will 
be satisfactory to me.”’ 

Reynolds replied, ‘‘ Yes, I started the report, 
God damn you, I’ll kill you too!”’ 

Wherepon Reynolds proceeded to draw a pistol and 
Lovett jumped out of the buggy. Just as Lovett had 
gotten out on the ground Reynolds fired at but did 
not hit him. Lovett then returned the fire the ball 
from his pistol taking effect in Reynold’s left side. 

As Reynolds fell he remarked that Lovett had got 
the best of the fight but that he would fix it so Lovett 
would suffer. Reynolds died the following day. He 
had repeatedly threatened Lovett’s life. 

The killing was justified by general opinion as 
having been strictly in self-defense. An authentic 
portrait of Lovett is given on another page. 
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Embarrassing Mishap of a Fair Bather. 


{Subject of Illustration.] 

The Newport correspondent of the Boston Herald 
narrates the following ludicrous incidents of embar- 
rassing mishaps to fair bathers, witnessed at that 
famous beach, of one of which our artist has given a 
spirited illustration on the first page of this issue. 

A day or two ago a buxom country lass met with an 
accident which she will never forget. The waves got 
under her dress aud lifted it and plastered it over her 
shoulders and head. Shescreamed at the top of her 
voice, and it was thought by many, who did not see 
the cause of the noise at the instant, that some one 
was drowning. A number of ladies rushed to her as- 
sistance, and while some surrounded her in order to 
hide her from view, others, with no little difficulty, 
replaced her garments. Her fun, however, was over, 
but she was happy in the thought that no one knew 
her, she being one of a party of excursionists who ar- 
rived there just for the day from Providence. Re- 
cently a policeman was called upon to perform a deli- 
cate task foralady. She was the only lady in the 
surf, and as her frail form emerged from the water, 
and as she advanced to the shore, kicking the reced- 
ing waves with her delicate feet at every step, her 
dress behind was discovered to be rent in twain. It 
was quite early in the day, and not a dozen persons 
were on the beach. The policeman was equal to the 
emergency, and placing his flannel coat across her 
shoulders, he escorted her to her bathing house. 
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Favorites of the the Footlights. 


(With | Portrait. } 

We present this week a capital portrait of M’lle 
Beaumazine, of the Varietes Theatre, Paris, known to 
the patrons of the theatre as La Petite, “Little ’”’ 
Beaumaine, in her popular character as one of the 
weird denizens of the moon, in the original dramatiza- 
tion of Jules Verne’s fascinating extravaganza of ‘‘ Le 
Voyage dans la Lune,’’ the English version of which,as 
the “Journey to the Moon,”’ is known to the theatre 
going public of this country. M’lle Beaumaine is an 
exceedingly pretty and well formed little lady, co- 
quettish of course,being a French woman and actress | 
and consequently charming and piquant as French 
women and actresses so well can be, and is, further- 
more, an artiste of marked talent and a great favorite 
with Parisian theatre-goers. 
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A WAYWARD WOMAN. - 


Bad History of Vinnie Roach, the Unfortu- 
nate Girl Who Oommitted Suicide by 
Jumping from a Fall River Steamer. 


— — 


HER DOWNWARD 
The First False Step and Where it Led her 
From a Promising Prospect to Degrad- 
ation and Suicidal Despair. 


RECOVERY OF THE MUTILATED BODY, 


CAREER. 





(With Ilustrations and Portrait. | 

The body of the ill-fated young lady, Miss Lavinia 
Roach, who threw herself from the deck of the steam- 
boat Bristol, on its trip to Newport on Saturday 
evening, the 16th, was recovered on the 20th, from 
the waters of the Sound, about a hundred yards out 
from Whitestone Point. The suicide was committed 
opposite Hunt’s Point,a place about a mile to the 
westward of where the remains were found floating. 
At Whitestone Point the tide from Hell Gate and the 
tide from the eastern part ‘of the Sound meet and 
create am eddy, in which floating objects are held for 
days. But fer this the body might have been carried 
away beyond Fort Schuyler. “ Dutch ”’ Henry, a 
clarnmer and oyater dredger of Whitestone, who passes 
most of his time in a boat in the neighborhood of the 
Point, and has there fished out of the water over half 
a dozen dead bodies within half as many years, was 
the first to observe an object heaving gently up and 
down 

IN THE WASH OF A PASSING STEAMER. 

He suspected it to be the body of a woman, and, ap- 
proaching more closely, his anticipations were rea- 
lized by seeing a mass of jet black hair floating on the 
surface. He passed a rope around the body and 
towed it upon the beach. He then notified the au- 
thorities, and a coroner’s jury soon after was called 
to view the body as it lay on the sanas. 

She had on the outside a Jong, gray, linen duster 
and immediately underneath a heavy black gros grain 
silk, elaborately trimmed with fine knife pleating of 
the same material, while the corsage was trimmed 
with lace. She wore English gaiter shoes of morocco 
leather, lacing on the inside of the foot, and her 
stockings were of white cotton. Her face was greatly 
swollen and almost black, while the blood as she 
lay on the beach oozed out through her mouth and 
eyes and through a hole in the forehead large enough 
to inset a finger in. At one side of the mouth a deep 
scar extended to the chin and appeared greatly in- 
flamed. The mouth was wide open and were 

AN EXPRESSION OF INTENSE aGONY. 

The eyes protruded completely from their sockets, 
and through tbe suffusion of blood that disguised 
them could be detected as being of a light steel blue. 
The nose was of Grecian mold, and the only feature 
of the face that escaped disfigurement. Both body 
and face were evidently much bloated though the 
usual generation of gases within which distended 
the remains and caused them to float up to the sur- 
face from the bottom of the Sound, where they had 
probably been lying for the previous four days. 

On the third finger of the left hand she wore a heavy 
plain gold ring, the same as an ordinary wedding 
ring. When this was taken off the following was 
tound inscribed on the inside, ‘“‘ From A. A. to L. R.,’’ 
the only other inscription being the English Hall 
mark, “18 K.“ Along with this she wore a guard ring, 
the shape of a clasped belt, with a diamond inserted 
in the frame of the buckle. The wedding ring, sup- 
plemented by the guard ring, set some of the jurors 
to thinking that she 

MUST HAVE BEEN A MARRIED WOMAN. 
One made the assertion that, according to English 
custom, none.but a married woman wears a guard to 
a plain gold or wedding ring. On a finger of the right 
hand was a fancy gold ring holding a diamond in a 
claw setting. The coroner made only a cursory ex- 
amination of the remains, finding, so far as he went, 
that the skull was not fractured, but that there was a 
severe scalp wound. The hole in the forehead and 
the cut on the lower part of the face he could easily 
imagine were received by the lady whea she flung 
herself over the guard rail and struck against the pro- 
jections on the side of the vessel. Onthe side of the 
gaiter for the right foot, which appeared to de a No. 
534, was written with ink, “ Miss Roach, 2,246.” Her 
under linen was of the finest quality and her chemise 
was edged at the top with a rich style of lace. Her 
hands had evidently been unused to ‘hard work, and 
though the fingers were not of the tapering kind, they 
were soft and delicate. Her hair was raven black, and 
making due allowance fer the appalling sight her face 
presented from being bloody, bloated and discolored, 
she must have been 
DECIDEDLY HANDSOME IN LIFE. 

The most curious circumstance of all was the state of 
her ears. These appeared to have been either eaten 
off or cut off, with a strong probability that the latter 
was the case. Neither the jury nor the coroner paid 
any attention to the peculiar appearance of the re- 
mains of the ears when the body was first viewed, but 
subsequently the coroner gave the matter more atten- 
tion, and he became grestly impressed with the con- 
viction that the ears were cut off with a jack-knife to 
secure the diamond earrings they supported. 

Concerning the unfortunate girl’s former history, 
the following testimony has been elicited: About six 
years ago Lieutenant H. T. Stockton, of the U. 8. 
Navy, married s Miss Onslow, of Cornwall, England. 
Her father was a wealthy silk manufacturer, and 
among his many operatives were the family of Roach | 
of whom the father, mother and three or four children 
all worked at the silk spinning. Shortly after the 
American gentleman’s marriage to the English lady 
the bride and groom came to this country, and accom 
panying them in the capacity of maid servant was 





Lavinia, the brightest and the prettiest of the Roach 
girls, who, having an ambition above the drudgery of 
@ factory hand, had applied for and received this 
situation as a domestic 

WITH THE DAUGHTER OF HER EMPLOYER. 
She was then about eighteen years old, and her bril- 
liant and clear complexion, bright blue eyes and 
“plump and pleasing person’’ attracted considerable 
notice. Her prettiness was a matter of general re- 
mark, and she received many little attentions from 
the ladies and gentlemen in the house, such as are 
not usually bestowed upon one in her station. 

Her first misstep appears to have been made while 
in their employ, and she seems to have thence gone 
to the bad. She next appears as the mistress of a 
naval officer, an elderly gentleman, with whom she 
had lived for some time. After this her downward 
course was rapid, and the old, old story was repeated. 
About two years after her first appearance in Phila- 
delphia she had sunk to the level of a prostitute, and 
lived in a house in Callowhill street, near Twelfth 
From this time on she appears to have been well 
known to the demi-monde and to fast men as an 
attractive but ignorant and unrefined English girl, 
with fast fading beauty and a fondness for beer, a 
very little of which would render her stupidly intoxi- 
cated. Afterward she became an habitue of a house in 
Callowhill street. This place she frequented on and 
off until she left Philadelphia and came to New York 
last Saturday. 

When Langfeld first met tho girl at a masquerade 
ehe was living in Division street, between Callowhill 
and Willow and Eleventh and Twelfth streets. She 
lodged with 9 perfectly respectable family but 

FREQUENTED A HOUSE OF ILL-FAME. 
About four years ago she had a child—a boy—which 
is still living and in the custody of a woman at Cam- 
den, N. J. Lavinia always paid this woman for the 
care of the child up to the time of her death. When 
she first went to Callowhill street she was observed 
to be subject to fits of despondency. She often spoke 
of a man who was the father of her child, and twice 
attempted her life by taking laudanum. For a time 
after this she lived s correct life, but often declared 
her intention of making away with the child. This 
Mrs. Way always resisted, and finally sent the boy to 
the care of one Mr. and Mrs. Stogers, an old couple 
living at 388 Line street, Camden. The mother occa- 
sionally visited them and sent a little money to the 
child. The child she left is a beautiful little fellow, 
who deserves s better home and kinder care than he 
is likely to receive as at present placed. The day 
before she went to New York for the last time she 
called once more to see the boy. She said she was 
going to take him to her uncle, Mr. Hemley, at Lynn, 

The body of the unfortunate girl was taknn to an 
undertaker’s in Philadelphia on the 25th, where it 
was placed in a neat casket, upon which was a plate, 
bearing her name and age. A few former intimate 
friends had been informed of the fact, and at 10 a. m., 
after a simple service, the coffin was taken to Mt. 
Vernon Cemetery, followed by two carriages contain- 
ing friends, and there interred. The coffin was not 
opened, but when the corpse was lifted from the box 
in which it came from New York, it was found that 
the eyes were nearly gone. The face was much dis- 
colored, the ears were torn as if by a rude hand, and 
the hands were of a deep purple hue. The funeral 
was so quiet that but few were aware of it for hours 
afterwards, and many who were anxious from curi- 
osity to stare at the coffin waited around Ninth and 
Green streets and Eleventh and Callowhill streets, 
expecting the funeral to take place from certain 
houses in those vicinities. 


An Editor Who Doesn't Take Sugar. 


{With Portrait. ] 

The sensation of the day in Georgia is the impeach- 
ment of Coniptroller-General Goldsmith, for crooked- 
ness in office. His reputation hitherto has been irre- 
proachable, and his family is an old and honored one. 
But, in an evil hour for himself, an editor spied a 
“cloud no bigger than a man’s hand ” on his official 
horizon and forthwith precipitated a storm which no 
amount of political whitewash could stand. 

The editor alluded to is Mr. W. T. Christopher, of 
the Atlanta Sunday Phonograph, who fearlessly at- 
tacked rings and reputations which others dared not 
assail,and his pen alone brought about this, the 
third impeachment in the history of Georgia. When 
the comptroller-general learned of Mr. Christopher's 
intention to attack him he used every influence in his 
power, including, it is alleged, direct and repeated at- 
temptsat bribary. Christopher’s former partner was 
even induced, it is said, to offer him indefinite 
amounts of “sugar” to suppress the attack, but 
Christopher declined to “take sugar in his’n.”” The 
crisp bills laid before him only had the effect to make 
his criticisms fiercer. We give on another page, a 
fine likeness of this bold young editor, who will in 
future be as famous for his integrity as he has long 
been for his wit and brilliancy. 

A Buined Girl's Desperation. 

BuFFaLo, N. Y., August 22d.—A young lady named 
Mary Robertson attempted suicide at Batavia yester- 
day by shooting herself. She is described as about 
twenty-three years of age, and quite ladylike in ap- 
pearance. After her arrest she gave the following 
story:—She was born in North Amherst, Ohio, and 
educated in New York city. In 1876 her father, who 
had lost all his property, sent her to live with her 
grandmother in North Amherst, where she obtained 
a position in a grammar school. While there she be- 
came acquainted with a young man who effected her 
ruin under promise of marriage. He, however, left 
her, and the affair coming to the ears of the Board of 
Education, she was discharged. She then entered 
upon a life of shame, On Wednesday she arrived in 
this city with a commercial traveller from Syracuse, 
and they registered at the Tucker House as man and 











ANOTHER ONE NABBED. 


“Larry O'Neil,” the Missing Mémber of the 
Assassins’ League That Murdered Mr. 
Frye, in Boston, is Finally Run Down in 
Brooklyn by Detectives. 


“Larry O’Neil,”’ the Italian who joined in the brutal 
murder of Mr. Joseph F. Frye, of Boston, was, on the 
night of the 22nd, arrested in Brooklyn. at President 
street and Hamilton avenue, by Detective James 
Roche, of the Butler street police, Detective Wood, 
of Boston, and Detective Dorsey, of this city. O'Neil 
is the alias of the prisoner. His real name is Sara 
Chiovara, and his Italian alias is Nino Antonio. He 
is a slight youth of eighteen, with sparkling black 
eyes, thick and curly black hair, and full, handsome 
face, with determined and energetic cast of features. 
He was a barber in Hanover street, Boston, and is said 
to have planned the murder of Mr. Frye. He stood 
outside of the house on guard while his companions, 
Infantino, the Italian, and Ardito, the Greek, were 
committing the murder, and it was his pistol which 
they 








USED IN COMMITTING THE DEED. 
On Monday, 18th, when Detective Wood arrested the 
four Italians, the other murderers included in the 
Boston barber shop, Larry O’Neil, as the prisoner is 
best known, was in the shop, and chatted freely with 
the detective. He was not suspected at the time, but 
when the detectives, a half hour later, began to look 
for him he was gone. He journeyed to New York 
that night with a letter introducing him to James 
Bonanzinga, an Italian longshoremon in Brooklyn, 
who formerly lived in Boston. He expected to get 
money enough from Bonanzinga to ship to Europe. 
Detective Howard came on from Boston on the follow- 
ing day and an active search was begun both in New 
York and Brooklyn. An excellent description of the 
Italian was furnished to the police, including almost 
every article of clothing that he wore, and a descrip- 
tion of the longshoreman was also given. These were 
embodied in a circular order which was sent out from 
Police Headquarters in Brooklyn on the 22nd. On 
Thursday night, 21st, Detective Roche learned of Larry 
O’Neil’s pi esence in Brooklyn, and found Bonanzinga. 
The latter admitted having seen him, but could not 
tell his whereabouts, and a detective was put on his 
track to see that he did not 

2 WARN THE BOSTON FUGITIVE. 
On the 22nd Detectives Howard and Wood, of Boston, 
accompanied by Detectives Roche and Mahoney, of 
Brooklyn, and Detective Dorsey, of this city, began a 
systematic hunt for the youth in South Brooklyn, 
They got trace of him in some of the Italian barber 
shops along Hamilton avenue, where he had applied 
for Work, as he had failed to get money from the long- 
shoreman. Men were placed at the Hamilton Ferry 
in civilian dress,and a Boston detective from Dr. 
Dickswell’s Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, who knew O’Neil well, was also sent on a 
hunt through the Italian resorts of that part of the 
city. In addition, acting Captain Kellett had officers 
looking in every direction for the man. 

At 9:30 p. M., as Detectives Roche, Wood and Dorsey 
were standing in Hamilton.avenue, they saw an 
Italian boy dart suddenly from the throng in the 
street into Dayo Hall, at 34 Hamilton avenue. This 
is a resort for Italian sailors, and usually there is 

DANCING OR A VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 
‘“‘There’s your man for a thonsand dollars,” ex- 
claimed Detective Rocbe. 

“I think it is,’’ said Detective Wood, and both 
eagerly watched the entrance. The boy soon re- 


about, and to be ill at ease. He went along the 
avenue to President street, and Detective Roche 
stepped quickly up to him and said, “‘ Hello, Larry !’’ 

“Hello!” said the Italian in good English. “I 
don’t know you.” 

“Ah, Larry, but you know me,” said Detective 
Wood. 

«‘ Yes, 1 know you,”’ said the prisoner. He seemed 
to lose spirit at once, and appeared ready to tell 
everything right on the spot, but the detectives 
would not hear a word. They started off at a quick 
pace to the police station, and they were soon fol- 
lowed by an immense throng, which surged ahead 
and in and about the officers, 

IRYING TO GET A SIGHT OF THE YOUTH. 

The Italian seemed the least excited of all the com- 
pany. When he reached the police station a razor 
with a stained blade, a tooth brush and a purse con- 
taining nineteen Italian coins »f about a cent’s worth 
each, were taken from him. He gave the name of 
Larry O’Neil,and said that he was born in Palermo, 
was nineteen years old, had no home, was single, 
could read and write and wasa barber. He was neatly 
dressed in light brown coat, dark pantaloons, striped 
shirt, fancy neck-tie and straw hat. He appeared 
wholly unconcerned. The detectives prevented any 
talk with him, and Detective Wood warned him that 
anything he said about the murder would be used 
against him. 

“I know nothing "bout murder,” said the prisoner. 

** Well, that is what you are accused of,’ said the 
detective. The prisoner slightly 

SHRUGGED HIS SHOULDERS. 
When Detective Wood said to a reporter that the evi- 
dence they had against O’Neil would hang him, the 
prisoner overheard it, looked quizzically in the face 
of the speaker and fanned himeelf industriously. 
Interpreter Mortella, of Justice Terry’s court, ex- 
plained to the prisoner that he hada right to demand 


of Massachuetts and New York before returning. The 
prisoner said: “I will go back without. I would 
rather be in Boston than here, and if I don’t go now I 
will have to go in a few days.” He said in Italian to 
a question that his name was Angelo Amfarre, and 
that he came to this country four years ago and 
learned the barber’s trade. At the time the murder 


wife. On Thursday she insisted on accompanying | and at twelve o’clock, when the Italians who did the 


the traveller as far as Syracuse, but at Batavia he told 
her he could not afford the expense, whereupon she 
drew areyolver and tried to take her life. She was 
placed in jail and her father telegraphed to. 


deed told him what they had done, he said that they 
had done wrong. He said once in. the conversation 





that he wasin front of Frye’s house, but he denied 


appeared. He seemed to be wandering aimlessly |. 


from the detectives a requisition from the Governors | 





was committed, he said, he was in Hanover street, | 


this immediately, and when qfestioned further ssid 
that he did not know anything about Frye. 

To a reporter O'Neil admitted that he visited Mr. 
Frye’s house with the murderers, and that he knew 
what they intended to do, but he did not go inside. 
As soon as they went into the house, and when he 
heard [nfantino begin to play the pianoforte, he went 
away. They met him at midnight in Hanover street 
aud told him what they had done. 


A FATAL FIST FIGHT. 


An Encounter With Nature’s Weapons Be- 
tween Two Friends, to Which One Had 
Been Dared by the Other, Results in the 
Death of the Challenger. 


[Subject of Illustration. | 

Edward D. Ryan and Michael Kelly, of South 
Brooklyn, wer. both carpenters and engaged in the 
grain-sealing business alongshore, the former being 
employed by John Chertze, or “‘ Long John,” and the 
latter by the McCarlon Brothers. They were also 
fellow members of the Grain Sealers’ Society, and had 
been acquainted for eight years. Ryan is single, 
twenty-eight years of age, tall, and of strong, muscu, 
lar build, and weighs 175 pounds Kelly was thirty- 
nine, also tall and of powerful physique, and 
weighed about 160 pounds. He leaves a wife and two 
young children. A few minutes after twelve o’clock on 
Saturday night, 23rd, Ryan, who had spent the even- 
ing in a social manner with some friends, started for 
his residence in Hicks street. When he got in front 
of the bar-room at 107 Hamilton avenue, which he had 
to pass on his way home, he saw three men on the 
sidewalk quarreling, one of whom he recognized as 
his friend Kelly, and the other two young men named 
Thomas Egan and Michael Farrell, with whom he was 
not acquainted. Kelly was slightly under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and : 

ATTEMPTING TO STRIKE FARRELL. 
Ryan shook hands with him and ssid, “Mike, don’t 
be foolish, but go home.” Kelly then turned on Ryan 
and told him that there was not a man in the ship, 
sealing business aleng shore that he could not whi,, 
and that they were all afraid of him, 

“ There is one man not afraid of you, Mike, and he 
is in that business,” said Ryan. 

“Who is it ?’’ angrily demanded Kelly. 

**The man who is talking to you this moment,” 
said Ryan. S 

“ Ed,” replied Kelly, “I can whip you any day you 
stand.”’ 

‘« That settles it, coolly remarked Ryan. 

Both men then prepared to fight, taking off their 
coats and rolling up theirsleeves. Kelly wanted Ryan 
to accompany him to the lots and have it out there, but 
the latter refused to do so, and the fight began on the 
sidewalk. Both men put up their hands in regular 
pugilistic style, and for a few seconds sparred for an 
opening. Kelly got in the first blow, a stinging 
straight hit on the left side of the face. Ryan tried 
to counter on the face of his antagonist, but the latter 
moved his head a few inches to the right, and 

ESCAPED THE BLOW. 

Almost instantly, however, Ryan hit Kelly on the 
upper part of the body a tremendous blow, which 
felled him to the sidewalk, as though he had been 
struck with a sledge hammer. Kelly uttered a single 
groan and turned on his left side, allina heap. Ina 
few moments a large crowd assembled on the side- 
walk, and Kelly, who exhibited no signs of tife what- 
ever, was picked up and carried into his room on the 
second floor of the house adjoining. 

Ryan put on his coat, explained how the trouble oc- 
curred to a brother of Kelly, who seemed to be satis- 
fied, and was preparing to walk off, little dreaming of 
the serious nature of the occurrence, when Officers 
Fagan and Reilly, of the Third precinct, arrested him. 
They told him that Kelly was dying, and that he 
would have to go to his bedside to be identified. When 
he was taken into the room where Kelly was lying, 
he quickly placed his hand to his heart and exclaimed, 
‘** Poor fellow ! 

‘HE Is DEAD ALREADY.”’ 

And such was the case, the unfortunate man never 
regaining consciousness from the instant he received 
the single blow. The Rev. Father Doran of St. 
Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, was summoned, 
but on his arrival Kelly had expired, and Dr. Ford 
and Ambulance Surgeon Plympton, who were called 
in, after a moment’s examination, said that probably 
his neck had been broken. There was no external in- 
juries, and nothing to indicate that the skull was 
fractured. 

When Kelly’s death was announced the utmost ex- 











‘citement prevailed, and his friends rushed on Ryan, 


tore his coat off his back, and handled him in a rough 
manner. Thg police officers, fearing that he would 
be taken out of their custody and lynched, hurried 
him off as quickly as possible to the Butler street 
police station, whither they were followed by a crowd 
of several hundred persons, all of whom seemed to be 
terribly incensed against the prisoner, and would 
have done him violence had it not been for the firm- 
ness of the officers. 


Both men have many friends in South Brooklyn, 


and the feeling over the homicide runs high. Kelly, 
it is said, was of a quarrelsome disposition, and had 
been drinking to excess all the week. He was no 
match for Ryan in a hand-to-hand encounter. The 
police have arrested Thomas Egan, Michael Farrell 
and John Brice as witnesses. . 
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A Good Woman to Have About the House. 


{Subject of Illustration. } 

Watertown, N. Y., August 20.--Burglars entered 
Mrs. 8. D. Siarsh’s house in this city, chloroformed 
her, removed a ring from her finger, took her pocket- 
book and packed up a large quantity of clothing. 
Before they quit the house Mrs. Marsh became con- 
scious, and, seizing a club, attacked them so reso- 
lutely that they fied, leaving their plunder. 

— — ooo — 

At Evansville, Ind., on the 24th Charles Anderson, a 
muliatto, was arrested ona charge of raping a mul- 
latte girl fourteen years old. The girl is half-witted. 
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Thrilling Soene in a 
Theatre. 
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(Subject of Lilustration.] 

Mille. Ella Zuila, who 
is known to posters as 
** The Queen of the Air,” 
was to have ridden a 
bicycle on a hanging 
wire at Tony Pastor’s 
on the evening of the 
Zist. The wire is about 
eighty feet long and 
forty feet above the 
heads of the audience. 
There was no net under 
it to protect the woman 
or the audience in case 
of a fall. After doing 
various things on the 
wire Mile. Zuila started 
on the bicycle. When 
ashe had passed over half 
the wire there was & 
sudden snap and the 
balancing-pole and a 
piece of the treadle 
which had broken off 
fell at the same time. 
The pole struck a man 
on the head and ren- 
dered him partly uncon- 


acious. Mile. Zuila,who | 


of course had lost her 
balance by reason of the 
accident, caught the 
wire in falling and held 
the bicycle between her 
knees. 

Most of the au- 
dience jumped up, es- 
pecially that part of it 
under the hanging bi- 
cycle. Mile. Zuila held 
the bicycle as long as 
she could and then ict 
it drop. It struck no 
one, the audience hav- 
ing got carefully out of 
the way. Mile. Zuila’s 
husband, the Human 
Projectile, ran out from 
behind the scenes and 
took his wife down. 
Then, to show that she 
had not been hurt, Mile. 
Zuila walked over the 
wire blindfolded and in 
a sack. 





“A Life for Three Dollars, 
Crxncnmatt, O., August 25.—William Frey, a jour- 
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A FATAL FIST FIGHT—MIOHAEL 
WHICH HE 


HAD PROVOKED WITH 
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KELLY REOEIVES 


~~ 
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A 


neyman baker, killed Jacob Jauch at the bakery of 
the latter, on Buckeye street, at an early hour this 
morning, by repeated blows upon the head with a 




















MIKE DONOVAN, THE CALIFORNIA CHAMPION. 


THE MoCLELLAN-DONOVAN 





MORTAL BLOW 





A_ COMBAT 
EDWARD D. BYAN; BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Szz Paon 


WITH 


hatchet, The cause of the sssault was a reservation 
of $3 from Frey’ ‘wages, to pay a debt the latter had | escape from the county jail in Des Moines, Iowa, none 


—— — grocery. .* 


— greene WEAPONS 


A Married Man's Bad 


Scrape. 

In the Jefferson Mar- 
ket Police Court on the 
25th, Annie Eckert, fif- 
teen years old, charged 
Zeno Warner, an engi- 
neer, forty-three years 
of age, with having se- 
duced her under prom- 
ise of marriage. Ao- 
cording to her story 
Warner and his married 
daughter rented apart- 
ments some time ago 
in her mother’s house, 
218 Throop § avenue, 
Brooklyn. During his 
residence there, she 
said, he paid marked at- 
tention to her,and when 
his daughter moved to 
this city, quite recently, 
he came with her and 
induced the girl to ac- 
company him, promis- 
ing to give her a better 
home, than her moth- 
er’s and plenty of fine 
clothes. She says she 
did so, and that, after 
reiterating his promise 
of marriage, he seduced 
her. Warner denied 
having made any prom- 
ise to marry the girl, 
and declared she was 
fully aware that he had 
a wife living. This she 
steadfastly denied, and 
when his own daughter 
‘was summoned she, too, 
was of opinion that the 
girl was in ignorance of 
Mrs. Warner’s  exis- 
tence. Judge Marry set 
the case down for ex- 
amination, and com- 
mitted Warner in de- 
fault of $1,000 bail and 
sent the girl to the 
House of Detention. 

A mad wolf stamped- 
ed the population of 
Stringtown, Tex., the 
other day. He was final- 
ly shot. 








Sunday morning, Mth, six prisoners made their 


of;whom have been recapturad. 
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WILLIAM ©, MCCLELLAN, OF NEW YORK. 
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A Burglar Chase in 
Dishabille. 


[Subject of Illustration } 

Mr. Joseph Plummer 
is a farmerin the town 
of Durham, Me. Al- 
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4 Bafilan’s Patal Mis- 
take. 

Newroart, R. I., Aug. 

24.—An outrageous as- 


sault was committed on 
though he is apparent Block Island last nicht, 
— raed and the rascal,thanks to 
years, his form is as the pluck of a lady and 
stright as an arrow. He a resident of the island, 


is tall, clean-limbed, 
and muscular. About 
twelve o’clock on Wed- 
nesday night, 20th, Mr. 
Plummer was aroused 
from his sleep by a 


is now in jail in this 
city. It appears that 
Mr. J. W. Barrows, a 
prominent citisen- of 
Hartford and guest at 


‘the Narragansett House 
noise like the slamming and a lady were walking 
ofadoor. His wife was quietly along the cliffs 
awakened at the same about nine o’clock when 
time. The rest of the just as they were pass- 
story will be given as it ing the Mineral Springs 
was related to a Lewis- Mr. Barrows turned 
ton, Me., Journal re- about, thinking that he 


porter by Mr. Plummer: 

“Tsaid to my wife, 
* That’e our outside cel- 
lar door.’ ‘It must be 
burglars,’ said my wife, 


heard a noise. At the 
same moment he was 
atruck in the forehead 
with a hard substance, 


stone. The assailant 
who was as wide awake 

asl was. You sec the took to his heels, but 
fellows had made a mis- 


deal with the outside 
door when they came 
out, and the noise woke 
us up. I quickly sprang 
out of bed, seized my 
gun and ran to the 
door without stopping 
to put on shoes or pan- 
taloons. By the timelI 
had the door unlocked 





they tumbled down the 
I saw three men sbout bank. The assailant, 
ten rods away, putting however, again escaped, 


across the field. I gave 
chase at once, just as I 
was, barefooted and 
and without anything 
on but my shirt. The 
fellows ran across a 
field, and I ran after 
them. I shouted to 
them: ‘If you attempt 
to draw a revolver, or 
even pullanything from 


but was this time pur- 


———— seta aed 


he has a wife and three 
your pocket, I will bring children. His clothing 
you down without say- · oa —* ee 
ing a word.’ I thought was evident that 


Imight scare them. I 
didn’t know then 
whether they were 
armed or not. They 


did not stop until Ihad being very wet. ~ 
chased them about half Barrows remained in a 
a mile. I hove ’em to 

in a man’s field down by 


the school-house. I 
guess they were pretty 
well tuckered. 

* A Fairfield boy, ong 
of my neighbor’s boys, 
joined me, and I told 
him to go and tell neigh- 
Soper to come out and 
help me catch them, 
as soon as the fellows 
heard me say this, they 
started on the run 
across the fields to 
Soper’s woods. Istarted 





at the Ocean View 
House, where the pris- 
oner was confined, and 


Turner confessed, and 

TRAGIO FINALE TOA WEDDING_MBS. HAMMETT’S YOUTHFUL HUSBAND, WHOM SHE HAD BEEN WARNED AGAINST seid that he thought 

pp aa irra anny es MARRYING BY HER GROWN SONS, 18 SHOT DOWN BY HER SIDE IN THE MIDST OF THE MARRIAGE CERE- oon on the clifs was 
Beet ee ee See MONY; NEAR WITTSBURG, Re Aus Pace 12, 


another step further to- 

ward them woods. You can come 
out here toward the road as far as 
you are a mind to, but if you run 
toward the woods I’ll shoot you.’ 
They kept on running, and I 
chased them about half a mile 
further and hove ’em to again. 
They were pretty weil plared out, 
and gave themselves up pretty 
easy. The neighbors helped me 
take care ofthem. The youngest 
one gave himself up first. I told 
him I wanted his pistol if he had 
one, and told him to draw tho 
cartridge from it. He willingly 
took out a revolver and drew the 
charges, and then gave the revok 
vertome. The other fellows had 
two revolvers, with every barrel 
charged. We went up the roada 
little ways, just beyond John 
Bradley’s, and found a pail oflard 
and an empty preserve can by the 
side of the road, where they had 
stopped toeat. We called Brad 





the mete on board of hi, 


veseel,and that he was in com- 





pany with a person of ill-repute. 
who had arrived at the island a 
few days before and with whom 
he had kept company. He meant 
to kill both, and admitted that he 
had been in state prison twice. 
In order to shield the lady with 
whom Mr. Barrows was walking 
from the necessity of appearing 
in ourt the prisonér’s confession 
was sworn to before a justice of 
the peace. He was arraigned at 
three o’clock this morning and 
kept in the hotel until this after- 
noon, when he was brought to 
Newport and locked up. Thisis 
the first arrest which has been 
monde on the island for years, and, 
asmay well be supposed, it has 
occasioned no little excitement. 





Atrocious Orime in Kentucky. 
In Elliott county, Kentucky, 


recently, and old widow woman, 
was attacked in her own house by 
five men, who demanded her 
money. She refused to tell them 
where it was secreted, when they 
put arope arourrd her neck, jerked 
herto the top of the house and 
lowered her at once ; but ahe still 
refused divulging where her sav- 
ings were hidden. They then 
hoisted her once more and kept 
her hanging there for over a min. 
ute, when at last she, almost suf- 
focated, consented to tell them 
that in a certain earthen jar they 
would find $85 in silver, which 
they took. Sherecognized all five 
men and they will be prosecuted. 


ley’s folksup,and they went down 
cellar and found that these things 
had been taken from their cellar. 
The fellows tooka lot of butter 
and come preserves from my cel- 
lar.”’ 

On Thureday morning, 21st, Mr. 
Plummer placed the prisoners in 
charge of Constable Lutt of Dur- 
ham. Hetook away from them 
seven plugs of tobacco, a full box 
of cigars, three revolvers, six 
razors (nearly new),a large picce 
of cheese and one ortwo other 
small articles. One of them is 
about twenty years of age, ard the 

J. TH, N . FRO HE OBTAINED A DIVORCE ON THE 
— — —— GROUND OF HER ADULTERY WITH FRANK RICHABDSON, A OM LIVERY STABLE KEEPER.—Sre Pace 11. 
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FRISCO’S FIERCE FRACAS. | 


The Bitter Political Warfare Between the 
“Ohronicle” and Kearney’s Sand 





Lot Cohorts Oulminates 


IN A BLOODY ENCOUNTER. 


De Young’s Attack on Kalloch’s Record and 
Kalloch’s Frightful Retort Which Caused 
the Probably Fatal Assault, 


AND ALMOST PRECIPITATED A RIOT. 


{With Illustrations and Portraits. | 

One of the most intense and widespread sensations 
the country has experienced for years was created by 
the shooting, in San Francisco, on the 23rd, of Rev. 
I. 8. Kalloch, the Workingmen’s party’s candidate for 
Mayor of that city, by Charles De Young, oue of the 
proprietors of the San Francisco Chronicle. Out ofthe 
numerous conflicting reports of the affair and the cir- 
cumstances attending it, furnished by our own cor- 
respondents, and from other sources, we have collated 
the following account, which probably gives as full 
and accurate a statement of the entire facts of the 
case as can at present be obtained. The matter grew 
out of the bitter political feud which has been waged 
for some time past in San Francisco between the 
Workingmen’s party, of which the notorious Denis 
Kearney isa prominent leader. The opposing People’s 
party was championed by the Chronicle. It opened 
its warfare on Kalloch in its issue of August 7 as 
follows: 

“Of Isaac 8S. Kalloch, an American, and candidate 
for Mayor, little will be said here. The record is too 
voluminous and too appalling. His attempt, how- 
ever, at Union Hall, on Tuesday evening, to delude 
people with the idea that the office was seeking him, 
instead of his seeking tke office, that he was not turn- 
ing his Creator into a political backer and truckling 
to the worst element in the community for office, 
demands notice. If he does not seek the office why 
should his electioneering work be so apparent and so 
nauseating? Why should he, a minister, take a band 
of whisky-drinking, blaspheming idlers into a low 
South San Francisco groggery a few days since, hob- 
nob with them over a round of drinks and buy them 
gin and himself popularity at th> same time? If he 
is not seeking office, a dozen instances like the above, 
as well as his conduct for months past, are a peculiar 
commentary on } 

‘‘HI8 ERRATIC IDEA OF MINISTERIAL CONDUCT.” 
It is asserted that after this publication Mr. De Young 
visited Mr. Kalloch and urged him to withdraw from 
the canvass. Mr. Kalloch declined, and Mr. De Young 
threatened to publish the details of a suit brought 
againet the reverend gentleman in Boston years ago, 
which ended, like a similar suit against the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecner, in a disagreement of the jury. 
Mr, Kalloch was firm. He positively declined to with- 
draw hia name, and insinuated that his character 
would compare more than favorably with that of Mr. 
De Young. On August 20 the Chronicle printed full 
details of the trial in Boston. It supplemented them 
with Mr. Kalloch’s career in Kansas and on the Pacific 
slope. The attack was continued on the 2ist. On 
the 22nd the Chronicle published an article accusing 
Mr. Kalloch’s father of adultery. A mass meeting of 
the workingmen was to be l eld in Market street on 
that evening. Mr. Kalloch was to be one of the 
speakers. His friends said that he would retaliate by 
sifting the 
ANTECEDENTS OF HIS ASSAILANTS. 

It was asserted that he would read extracts from a 
newspaper published by one Naphthaly five years 
ago, filled with charges that reflected upon the char- 
acter of De Young’s sisterand mother. These rumors 
reached the ears of the editor of the Chronicle. The 
dispatches say that Mr. De Young sent a note to Mr. 
Kalloch, threatening to shoot him on sight if he read 
the article in question. The threat apparently was 
not without effect. Mr. Kalloch attended the meeting 
in Market street. Thousands of workingmen were 
there. Their candidate for Mayor first delivered an 
address in Metropolitan Temple. He mercilessly 
scathed the De Youngs. He did not read the Naph- 
thaly article, but made remarks reflecting upon De 
Young’s family antecedents. It was an exciting meet- 
ing. Kalloch’s counter attack was greeted with great 
applause. He descended the platform and addressed 
the crowd that thronged the street in front of the 
building. After reviewing the charges of the Chronicle 
he used the following language: 

“In maligning the reputation cf my father, who 
has filled an honored grave for many years, these 
journalistic vipers have rendered the most vicious 
rptaliation on my part necessary and justifiable. 
Their disgraceful records in this city make such a 
retaliation possible, and Iam justified in pronounc- 
ing them the 

“BASTARD PROGENY OF A PROSTITUTE.”’ 
In response to cries for the Napthaly article, Mr. Kal- 
loch said that he had the newspaper in his pocket, 
but he declined to read it, on the ground that he did 
not wish to use all his ammunition at once. The vast 
throng again called for its reading. Mr. Kalloch ex- 


cused himself, promising that it should be printed in | 


full in the workingmen’s newspaper, and that on 
Tuesday evening, 27th, he would make a speech re- 
viewing it. 

The Chronicle reportets informed their chief of Mr. 
-Kalloch’s action. He reached his office at nine o’clock 
Saturday morning, 23rd. After arming himself, he 


hailed a close carriage and was driven to the Metro- | 
politan Temple. Mr. Kalloch had an office in that | 


building. As though anticipati. trouble, groups of 
workingmen were lounging about the biiilding. As 
Mr. De Young was driven to the enttante of the 
building he saw Mr. Kalldch, Wedring a linen Ulster, 








— 


vate secretary of Mr. Denis Kearney. Calling an 
American District Telegraph boy, he pointed out Mr. 
Kalloch, saying, ‘‘ Tell Mr. Kalloch that 
A LADY WISHES TO SPEAK WITH HIM.” 

The boy deliyered the message. The clergyman got 
out of Mr. Brown’s carriage and approached De 
Young’s coupe. He reached the door, and was about 
to look in to see who it was that wished to speak with 
him. In an instant Mr. De Young leveled a revolver 
and shot him in the left breast. Mr. Kalloch recog- 
nized his assailant. He staggered as though about to 
fall. Recovering himself, he started to run down the 
street, and De Young fired a second shot from the 
open window of the coupe. The bullet struck Mr. 
Kalloch in the thigh. Mr. De Young then ordered the 
driver to drive back to the Chronicle office. 

The reports of the pistol, attracted the attention of 
the workingmen. They surged about the carriage, 
and threw the horse upon his haunches. They made 
an attempt to seize the occupant of the carriage, but 
he confronted them with a cocked revolver, and held 
them at bay. A police officer appeared, but before he 
could make any arrest 

THE COUPE WAS OVERTORNEU. 


De Young leaped to the pavement, brandishing his 
revolver. The officer seized him. The workingmen 
made a rush, and trampled both officer and prisoner 
under foot. De Young was severely handled. The 
officer was covered with blood in endeavoring to save 
him. The driver endeavored to aid the officer, and 
was also knocked down and trampled under foot. 
Amid cries of “‘ Hang him! kill him! ’’ De Young and 
his escort fought their way to Fifth and Market 
streets, where two additional police officers came to 
the rescue. After another struggle the prisoner was 
dragged into Baldwin’s Hotel, and the doors were 
closed. De Young was hustled to a carriage through 
a side entrance, and driven on a dead run to the police 
station, in the new city hall, followed by scores of in- 
furiated persons. He was placed in a secure cell. 

In ten minutes thousands surrounded the station. 
The police had all they could do to beat them back. 
Ropes were stretched across the streets, and every 
precaution taken for protection. The crowd seemgd 

DETERMINED TO LYNCH THE PRISONER. 

The chief of police consulted with General McComb of 
the militia, Governor Irwin was absent from . dacra- 
mento, and could not be reached by a telegram. In 
this dilemma General McComb assumed the responsi- 
bility of calling out the militia. As the crowd became 
more threatening, he telegraphed to the Secretary of 
War asking for 50,000 carfridges for the use of the 
militia. Secretary McCrary ‘sent a dispatch authoriz- 
ing the commander of the arsenal at Benicia to issue 
cartridges to the state authorities. 

In an hour the streets were placarded with posters, 
calling a meeting of the workingmen at the sand lots 
at twop.m. Meantime a great crowd besieged the 
Chronicle office, and threatened to sack it. Michael 
De Young, partner of Charles, became frightened, and 
sought safety in the police station. He was placed in 
the cell with his brother. A strong cordon of police 
was detailed to 

PROTECT THE OFFICE OF THE CHRONICLE. 


be met by the revolvers of the police and rifles and 
gatling-guns of the military, and that the game was 
not worth the shedding of the blood of one honest 
man. He abjured them by their regard for their re- 
putation throughout the country, the eyes of which 
were upon them, to do no violence, but disperse 
quietly to their homes. He announced that to-mor- 
row afternoon he would meet them at the sand lots; 
that meantime he would inquire more fully into 
the state of affairs, and would then, he believed, be 
able to show them how to dispose of the matter with 
credit to themselves. Never was Kearney’s boundless 
influence over his followers exhibited to better ad- 
vantage. Although the vast crowd were fairly howl- 
ing for the blood of the De Youngs, they yielded 
implicity to his advice, and when he dismissed them 
they surged away in various directions, evidently 
prepared to 
FOLLOW HIS ADVICE TO THE LETTER. 
Isaac 8. Kalloch was born in Rockland Me., and was 
the son of a Baptist minister, settled in that town. 
The first prominent appearance of Isaac isin the alle- 
gation that at the tender age of twelve years he was 
found occupying the same bed with a young girl 
some two or three years older than himself. This 
girl was the same person who, in after years, married 
Abner Stein, the son of one of Vermont’s governors, 
and who, on the 5th of January, 1857, stopped at the 
Lechmore House, at Cambridge, Mass., with KalJoch. 
For this latter crime he was tried tor adultery, and 
escaped by a disagreement of the jury. This girl had 
but a short time before her escapade been adopted 
into the Kalloch family, and upon the discovery was 
sent to Vermont. Isaac wassent to Waterville college 
to study for the ministry. He was expelled from that 
institution, and went to preaching in his father’s 
place, who had removed to California. It is alleged 
that after a short time spent in the pulpit Kalloch 
became too intimate with some of the sisters, and was 
obliged to vacate. In the early part of 1855 he re- 
ceived a call from Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 
Boston, and, accepting this, achieved considerable 
popularity for a couple of years, until this 
AFFAIR WITH THE STEIN WOMAN. 

The reason of the jury’s disagreement is given that 
some three or four of them were Baptist, and by 
their arguments crrried several others with them. 
Mr. Morse, the prosecuting attorney for Midlescx 
county, where the trial was held, secured additional 
evidence from the conductor of the train on which 
Mrs. Stein came from Vermont, and also the propri- 
etors of the Quincy house, Boston, to which Kalloch 
took Mrs. Stein before carrying her to Cambridge, 
and intended having a second trial, but, owing to the 
intercession of Kalloch’s,friends, he agreed to dis- 
continue the case if Kalloch would agree to leave the 
pulpit and never again attempt to preach. This was 
promised, and Kalloch went to Kansas and entered 
into partnership with a lawyer, causing the fact to be 
announced in the local papers. Upon receiving 
marked copies of these papers Morse nolle prossed 
the case. As soon es Kalloch was aware of this he 
returned to Bostén and again commenced preaching. 
He was soon after detected in the act of criminal in- 


The wildest rumors were circulated in the streets. . 1t+tercourse with s female member of the choir, and 


was asserted that the De Youngs had been sent tc 
Fort Alcatraz for safe keeping. ‘This proved untrue. 
The WorkingMen’s Committee held a meeting, and at 
their request twelve of their number were sworn in 
as special policemen and placed on duty at the city 
hall. They desired to satisfy themselves that the De 
Youngs had not been removed. 

Ten thousand men attended the meeting at thc 
sand lots. Mr. Denis Kearney was absent in Vallejo. 
The throng was infuriated, and only needed a leader 
to attack the city hall. Clitus Barbour took the stand 
and addressed the meeting, earnestly urging the work- 
ingmen to await the arrival of Kearney before taking 
any further steps. The crowd, however, was eager 
for action, and listened with bad grace to all argu- 
ments 

TENDING TO DELAY THEIR VENGEANCE. 
Other speakers sought to quiet the people, assuring 
them that in case Mr. Kalloch’s wound proved fatal 
summary vengeance should be taken on his murderer. 
This was the only expression that called out the un- 
qualified approbation of the crowd, which finally 
agreed to remain quiet until Kearney’s arrival. 

Mr. Kearney arrived on the Vallejo boat before sun- 
down. Several thousand workingmen received him at 
the boat. The workingmen’s military companies, to 
the number of 160 men,with rifles and fixed bayonets, 
were on hand as an escort. With Kearney at their 
head, the procession moved up Market street for 
the sand lots, filling the streets for several blocks, 
and making the air ring with cheers for Kearney and 
cries of 

‘* HANG DE YOUNG.” 
The procession, on its* way to the sand lots stopped 
at the Workingmen’s headquarters on Market street, 
near Fifth street, where the ward Presidents were in 
session, deliberating on the course to be pursued. 
Kearney entered the building and joined the ward 
presidents, when a crowd gathcred around the build- 
ing, blocking up the street. After Kearney had con- 
cluded his conference the march for the sand lots 
was resumed. The crowd had assembled here before 
his arriva], and was harrangued by several prominent 
workingmen, counseling prudent action. ‘Kearney, 
on arriving, immediately ascended the stand, and 
began addressing the assemblage, which covered the 
entire space between the rostrum and Market street. 
Probably not less than 20,000 persons were present, 


| The vindictive feeling which prevailed during the 


day had apparently in nowise diminished, and at a 
word from Kearney the whole body would have 
poured down town without hesitation to wreak their 
vengeance on the De Young’s. 

Kearney realized the situation fully, and addressed 
himself to the task of 

QUIETING THE PASSIONS OF HIS FOLLOWERS. 

He reminded them that in ten days the election 


soon after 

SEVERED HIS CONNECTION WITH THE CHURCH. 
He then removed west, and it is alleged, got into 
trouble on account of a charge of obtaining a piano 
under false pretenses. This matter was compromised 
and Kalloch was a candidate for office, on a granger 
ticket, but was defeated.. He then removed to Culi- 
fornia wKere he again aspired to political preferment, 
and, incurring the displeasurs of the De Young’s of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, as stated. During his 
career in Boston, Kalloch had the reputation of being 
a hard drinker, and many funny stories are told of 
his adventures while under the influence of intoxi 
cants. During his career in Boston he was a married 
man, and scandals which he caused while there are 
still 

FRESH IN THE MIND OF THE PUBLIC. 

Latest reports as we go to press concerning Kalloch’s 
condition, report it as satisfactory, and that if in- 
flamation does not set in he may be considered in a 
fair way of recovery. 

With the exception of a vigorous attack on the 
Chronicle by young Kalloch, the workingmen’s mass 
meeting on the night of the 25th, was devoted to 
general campaign topics, and after the meeting ad- 
journed the great throng dispersed quietly to their 
homes. 





Too Savage to Be at Large. 


On the night of August 15, as Giovanni Curio, of 10 
Jersey street, and Henry Macaho, of East 112th street, 
were walking in First avenue, néar 111th street, they 
were met by Vicentio De Flora, the keeper ofa saloon 
on First avenue and 109th street, who shot Curio in 
the side. On Saturday night, 23rd, he was arrested 
and on the following day was arraigned before Justice 
Wheeler in the Harlem Police Court. It was reported 
at the time that De Flora fired at Macabo, with whom 
he was on bad terms, and had accidentally shot Curio. 
It seems, however, that it was his intention to shoot 
both. Macabo has an attractive wife, and De Flora 
having paid her attention, a quarrel had been had 
between the two men,in which Macabo struck De 
Flora. It was rumored that it was their intention to 
fight it out. On the night of the 15th inst. Curio went 
to Harlem to settle the difference peaceably. He was 
| walking with Macabo when they were met by De 
Flora, who accused Curio of being a mischief-maker. 
The latter denied this, and said he was trying to make 





| matter, take the consequences.” He then fired at | 


| Curio. He tired two shots at Macabo, but did not hit 
‘him. 

| Much testimony was given in court concerning the 
| reputation of De Flora. Charles Donigi, his nephew, 
| testified that a year ago De Flora while ih a rage shot 


peace. De Flora then said, “I did intend only to kill | 
Nacabo, but as you have mixed yourself up in the | 


— — —- 


Justice Wheeler said that he thought it unsafe for 


De Flora to be at large. He accordingly committed 
him. 








DISGUSTING DEPRAVITY. 


A White Woman Deserts an Estimable Hus- 
band, a Beloved Child and a Happy Home 


for the Society of an Ignorant, Sooty 
Loafer. 


HABRBISBURG, Pa , August 2s.—Mrs. Kate Lamberson 
was arraigned before Alderman Price yesterday, and 
committed for a hearing on the charges of adultery 
and keeping a bawdy house, preferred by her hus- 
band, Henry Lamberson, of Danville, Montour county, 
this state, who makes the following statement: At 
the commencement of the scholastic year at Mt. Joy 
Soldiers’ Orphans School, his little girl, aged twelve, 
who had been living at home with him and his wife, 
was admitted and sent to the school, he having been 
a union soldier. Last fall his wife expressed a de- 
sire to visit the child. He furnished her the means 
and she left. He heard nothing of her until April 
last, when he found she was in Harrisburg. He wrote 
to her, and also. to a man named Grimes, of Harris- 
burg. Grimes answered the letter stating she was here 
and living with 

A ‘‘GENTLEMAN OF COLOR.”’ 
Subsequently the wife came home and told the hus- 
band that they could better their condition by selling 
out and moving to Harrisburg. He sold out and gave 
her the money, she to come and prepare things for 
him. She came, but he got no letter or word of any 
kind from her. About a month after he came him- 
self. Finding her address, met his wife, but was 
finally persuaded by her to go home and she would 
follow him. At the time of his visit he noticed white 
girls about the place, and also a large coal-black 
negro, but he only gave the matter a passing notice. 
His wife did not return as she had promised, and July 
4th he again came to Harrisburg, and it was while on 
a visit to the house on that day that he discovered 
that his wife and the coal-black negro, whose name 
is George Williams, had been and were living as man 
and wife, and that the place was a “haunt of 
vice ’’ for colored men, who visited the 

- OTHER WHITE FEMALE INMATES. 
He immediately left'to obtain legal assistance. He 
was directed to Alderman Battis, who, unfortunately, 
was not an alderman at that time, which fact Mr. 
Lamberson says was unknown to him, when. Battis 
replied, after the case was stated to him, “ You better 
let them alone; it will only cause trouble.” He took 
the advise and went home. About two weeks ago the 
vacation at the Soldiers’ Orphan School commenced 
and the child desired to come home. He sent her 
money and also wrote his wife in reference to the 
matter. At the wife’s request he sent her money with 
the understanding she was to meet the child here and 
accompany her home. Neither the child or the 
mother were heard of, and, acting on the suggestion 
of friends, who feared the ruination of the child, he 
came to Harrisburg and visited the house. His knock 
at the door was answered by a remark of his wife 
from a window, 
‘* YOU CAN’T COME IN HERE.”’ 

He finally gained admittance through the assistance 
of Mary Hank, an inmate, and found hig child, who 
for two weeks had been an eye-witness to the heinous 
crimes of the mother. 

From Mary Hank, the husband heard a revolting 
story of the life hie wife and the inmates of the house, 
including herself, had been leading. Williams, upon 
Lamberson’s appeurance, seemed to regard him as an 
intruder, used ugly language toward him and said if 
he did not leave he would be arrested. The husband, 
before Alderman Price, made a statement. A warrant 
was issued and Detectives Anderson and H. Roat made 
the a‘rest. Mary Hank was committed to jail at her 
own request, as a witnessin the case. She is in a 
delicate condition and has no home at present. She 
claims Port Deposit as her birthplace. The other in- 
mate of the house has 

MADE HERSELF ‘‘ SCARCE.”’ 

Mr. Lemberson is a laborer at Danville and from 
letters in his possession, is a man deserving respect. 
He has bccn married over thirteen years, the little 
girl who was with him being their only child. He is 
devotedly attached to his wife and has always pro- 
vided for and treated her kindly {Though they have had 
domestic difficulties, he never suspected her of such a 
crime. His wife is what would be called a fine look- 
ing woman, has a pretty face, and what could have in- 
duced her to leave her husband and only child, to co- 
habit with a coal-black negro, cannot be readily 
understood. 

Mrs. Lambercon was charged with adultery and 
keeping a bawdy house and was given a hearing at 
which she was held in default of $800 bail for court. 
During the hearing there was a continual smile upon 
her face, she frequently looking at her husband and 
laughing as though the matter was a good joke. 
“ You can’t hang me for it,” said she indifferently.” 
‘* All you can do is to send me to state prison.” 





Serious Saturday ‘Night Fraoas. 


A fracas occurred on Saturday night, the 23rd inst., 
at a drinking saloon kept by Joseph Narz, corner cf 
Third avenue and Sixth street, Mount Vernon, N. ; 
which may prove ofa serious character. William 
Mooney, a village policeman, visited the saloon and 
found there, as is stated, Daniel Hogan ina state of 
intoxication and making some disturbance with 
Michael Powers. Mooney undertook to preserve the 
| peace, and having an iron rake in his hand, is alleged 





| to have struck Hogan on the head with it, inflicting - 
| an ugly and serious wound. A general row ensued, 
_in which several who were present participated. 
| Mooney went home for his club,but instead of using it 
| on the heads of those making the disturbance it was 
| taken from him and applied to his own body. At 
| this stage of the aZair Police Constable Sternhagen 


would put the whole machinery of the city govern- | him in the breast. In December De Flora shot Michae | was sent for, and, on his arrival, Hogan was taken to 
ment in tkeir bauds, and that withovt fail the pro- | Phillips in a saloon in Jersey street. He was arrested Dr. Weiss, who dressed his head. On the 26th,Justice 


prietors Of the Chronicle would then meet their 


for it, and in the Tombs Police Court was held in 


etepping into a carriage With Mr, Us¥i Brown, the pri- | deserts; that any Present attempt at Viclence would | $1,000 bail. 





William E. Meeks issued warrants for the arrest of 
several persons who were engaged in the affray. 
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AMPHIBIOUS HUMANS. 


The Great International Swimming Match 


Betwoen Paul Boyton and Captain 
Webb at Newport Beach., 


A TERRIBLE TEST OF PLUCK. 


‘The Gallant Englishman Seized With Cramps 
and Obliged.to Retire From the Con- 
test on his Eighth Mile. 


BOYTON FINISHES HIS TWENTY-FIFTH. 





: [With Mlustrations. } 

The swimming match between Capta‘n Paul Boyton 
and Captain Matthew Webb for a purse of $1,000 and 
$500 a side was decided off the first beach at Newport, | 
R. I., on the 22nd, and resulted in an easy victory for 
Captain Paul Boyton, as his antagonist was seized 
with cramps and had to give up the contest before 
completing one-half of the twenty miles he was ex- 
pected tocover. By the terms of the agreement Cap- 
tain Boyton was to give five miles to Captain Webb, 
thus making Captain Boyton swim twenty-five miles 
while Captain Webb swam twenty miles. These odds 
were given by Captain Boyton as he was to swim in 
his life-ssving dress, using his paddles, while Captain 
Webb had to swim in bathing tights: 

Although the men were to start shortly after three 
A. M. quite a number of people were strolling about 
the beach before that hour, awaiting the arrival of 
the swimmers. The course was laid out off the first 
beach and marked out by two buoys placed half a 
mile apart, and it was aleo agreed that the finishing 
half mile was to be from the buoy toa point on the 
shore. 

About one o’clock in the morning there were over & 
hundred people on the beach, strolling about in the 
darkness and 

AWAITING FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 
Men with lanterns were running around, and pres- 
ently it was reported that Webb and Boyton had 
arrived on the beach. The buoys had been anchored 
on the afternoon before—one almost opposite the 
Chandler villa and the other off the Forty Steps, at 
the foot of Narraganeett avenue, thus affording a good 
view of the swimmers from the ciiffs and beach. 
Shortly before two a. M. Captain Webb and Captain 
Boyton were woke up at their quarters and taken by 
their assistants to the first beach. Both men made a 
light breakfast and then commenced their prepara- 
tions for the contest. The sloop Active was anchored 
near the buoys as a judges’ boat, and two steam 
launches were also in readiness in case their services 
might be required. Captain Paul Boyton presently 
put on his life-saving suit "and entered the water to 
take a preliminary trial and see if everything was 
working right. Captain Webb was taken out on 
board the sloop yacht Active and made 
HIS TOILET FOR THE LONG SWIM. 

His preparations did not take very long, as after he 
had been rubbed and oiled he adjusted his swimming 
tights and was ready for the contest. The weather 
was tolerably fine, though the night was dark and 
chilly. The sea was rather rough and: there was a 
light southerly breeze. Captain Boyton made for 
shore before starting, and when he landed to adjust 
his dress he was greeted with three hearty cheers, and 
then three more were given fur Captain Webb, who 
was awaiting the start on board the Active. In con- 
sequence of the heavy swell on the beach it was no 
easy matter to launch the boats containing those who 
were to follow the men, but after considerable trouble 
and a moderate wetting all interested were at the 
buoy. 

On Webb's name being called by the referee, Mr. 
Herman Oelrichs, Webb stood up in the boat and 
stepped to the gunwale, ready for the word 

TO TAKE HI8 PLUNGE. 

«« Where is Captain Boyton ?”’ said the referee. 

Holding up his lantern and looking about in the 
water something resembling a sea lion rose up out 
of the darkness saying, ‘Here I am sir,” and, pad- 
dling to where Webb stood, he put out his hand and 
added : J 

“< Well, Captain Webb, there are only two of us, and 
one has to win. IfIlose I shan’t think more of you, 
and if I win I shan’t think less of you than I do. 
Which is it going to be ?” 

“If you will call around about six o’clock to-night 
I will tell you,” replied Webb. 

A moment afterward, receiving the word, Boyton 
paddled away out of sight, and Webb, diving from 
the boat, disappeared from view. It was exactly 
thirty-five minutes past three when the start was 
effected, and the boats were slowly headed for the 
outer buoy, from which a lantern was dancing and 
bobbing on the waves half a mile distant and toward 
which the men headed. The referees’ boat burned a 
blue light as they neared the turning point, and 
presently, at sixteen minutes to four or in nine min- 
utes after starting, the light was reflected on Boyton’s 
paddle as he reached the stake and turned it. At 
eight and a half minutes to four or in sixteen and a 
half mimutes from the start Wells turned his first 
half mile and 

HEADED BEACHWAED AGAIN. 
The mile was completed in twenty-three minutes by 
Boyton at two minutes to four, end by Webb in 





thirty-eight minutes at thirteen minutes past the 
hour. At twenty-seven minutes past four Boyton | 
had done two miles, Webb having improved a little | 
on his speed and evidently warming to his work as | 
much as he coujd in the chilly water. At fourteen 

and a half minutes to five Boyton had two miles and | 
a half to his credit, and had gained somewhat more 

than the handicap he allowed. Webb took matters | 
easily and called for a cigar, which he lit and seemed | 
to enjoy as he floated away from the boat. The three | 
miles were acccmplished by Boyton, who was leading | 


Webb a long way, at three minutes past five, or one 
hour and twenty-eight minutes from the commence- 


ment of his journey. 


“ How far have I gone ?”’ said Boyton to the scorer, 


as he passed the boat. ‘Three miles,”’ was sung out; 


to which Boyton responded “I’m doing grandly. I 
am nearly done; three miles done and only twenty- 


twotogo.” And as he paddled on he called back in 


response to a question, “Oh, I’m all right, but this 


sea knocks the life out of me. It’s blowing straight 
in shore, and I think it will be hesvier soon.” 
The day had come on by this time, and dawn had 


no sooner broke on the hills than the arrivals were 


ON THE CLIFFS AND BEAOH. 
Of this early hour there were little. knots of men dot- 
ting the grass here and there, having come out early 
evidently to make a day of it. as their lunch baskets 
testified. At eleven minutes to six four miles were 
credite1 to the American, and Webb reached the same 
point at thirty-one ands half minutes past six. As 
Webb passed the buoy and-was scored at four miles 


he has been out three hours, lacking three and a half 


minutes, and was led by Boyton by very nearly a 
mile the wind began to treshen and the sea was rol- 
ling heavier as the morning advanced, and Boyton 
seemed to feel it more than Webb, resting occasion- 


A LOT OF LOVERS. 


Interesting Career of a Charming But Un- 
principled California Adventuress, and How 
she Recently Figured in New York as a 
‘*Diamond Princess” in Another Case of 
Lost Jewels. 


We are informed by telegraph, says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle of a recent issue, that one more San 
Francisco adventuress, the third who has similarly 
achieved distinction in police and judicial annals on 
the Atlantic seaboard, has had trouble with her 
diamonds in New York. There is something very 
peculiar in this matter of trouble with diamonds. It 
is always diamonds, of course. No woman who has 
ever lived on the Pacific slope and then started off on 
a mission of adventure ever was known to have 
trouble with emeralds, rubies, sapphires, opals, carb- 
uncles, topaz, jasper, beryl, chrysoberyl, onyx, sar- 
donyx, pearls, chalcedony, chrysolite, chrysoprasus, 
jacinth, or with any other stone familiarly known to 
thieves, jewelers, adventurers and lapidaries. It is 
always diamonds. Nothing less precious will suffice 
to delude hotel clerks, burden the telegraph and bam- 
boozle the public. We might say to the New Yorkers, 
“Beware of women who hail from San Francisco and 
who profess to have diamonds!” But that advice 





ally, having his paddles on the water and extending | would be superfluous to a cosmopolitan 


his fingers and arms as though they were cramped. 


Webb used the opportunity to call to his boat for 


refreshments, and they passed some minced meat and 


beer to him while he was upright, treading water 


alongside. 

At a. quarter to nine Webb and Boyton met at the 
outer buoy and pausing for a moment said a few 
words together pleasantly and then pursued the even 
tenor of their way. The shore as viewed from the 
yacht Active, seemed fairly alive with people, and all 
along the sandy beach and up the hilly road, above 
the Pavilion, where carriages filled with ladies who 
had driven to the beach 

TO SEE THE GREAT MATCH. 
At seven minutes past ten a. m. ten miles were writ- 
ten on the tally to Boyton’s credit, and when he had 
gone but 400 yards further, encouraged by the greatly 
augmented crowds on the shore, an accident occurred 
which at once robbed the contdést of much of its in- 
terest. Webb’s boat was following him and he was 
nearing the inshore buoy, which would have com- 
pleted his eighth mile, when he was suddenly and 
for the. first time in his life seized with violent 
cramps in his legs. The judges on the yacht Active 
observed his boat approath him as he neared the 
buoy. But when it moved away he could not be seen 
in the water. Powerful glasses on the yacht were 
used, but without discovering from that point his 
whereabouts, and a moment later the tender which 
had followed him and the rowboat were seen to put 
about and hurry with all speed toward the Active. 
As they drew near the marine glasses on board show- 
ed that another passenger was in the tender and as 
they ran alongside the yacht Webb. was sgen in the 
stern closely wrapped in blankets,supported by his 
and Boyton’s assistante—his face a dull leaden gray, 
his lips colorless and the whole appearance of the 
man 
BX TOKENING SOME SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 

“He has been attacked with severe cramps, and we 
had difficulty in getting him aboard,’’ shouted the at- 
tendants, and, helping him to his feet, he was carried 


rather than walked on deck, his limbs, the calves of 


which were swollen and knotted from the cramps, 
almost refusing to bear him, while his whole frame 
was shivering as though with an ague. He was 
instantly laid on the sofa of the cabin, his limbs 
chafed, hot portions administered and everything 
done to relieve him of the exhaustion which the al- 
ready long swim and the attack in the water com- 
bined had effected. Encouraging words were spoken 
on all sides, and he was apparently easier in a few 
moments, when violent pain seized him again in the 
stomach cnd for s time he was in a serious way. Care 
and promptly applied remedies soon brought him 
about physically, but he scemed to be greatly de- 
pressed at the necessity for leaving the water, which 


under the agreement forfeited his right to the purse 


and stakes. 

As soon as Webb’s trainers had decided positively 
that he was unfit to renew the contest the question 
was mooted as to the necessity of making Boyton 
finish the stipulated twenty-five miles. The referee 
being of the opinion that the distance agreed upon 
must be covered in order to perfect a claim to the 
purse. Boyton continued on his way along, and now 
that he was not pushed by the presence of an adver- 
sary he 

TOOK MATTERS EASILY. 

When he sent word tothe shore that he was on the 
home-stretch a number of prominent gentlemen 
were among the crowd that came down on the beach 
to welcome him,and an impromptu illumination was 
effected by the number of lanterns on the shore. 
Reaching the buoy for the last time he headed for 
the beach, and, amid enthusiastic cheers and hearty 
congratulations, he was lifted from the water. 

At nine minytes after eleven, having ®een in the 
water twenty hours and twenty-four minutes, as he 
left the beach some fifty minutes previous to getting 
the word to start, the donor of the $1,000 purse was 
the first to congratulate him ae he landed, and after 
going through « vigorous handshaking he called at 
the cottage of that gentleman, and was introduced 
by him to a party of gentlemen who had been dining, 
there,among whom were ‘the Dake of Beaufort an@ 
Sir John Reid. Boyton looked comparatively fresh 
after his arduous task, though his eyes and face were 
greatly inflamed from the salt spray. 

0 Ûö ö— — 

It was discovered that hundreds of persons were at 
a Clinton county, Pa., camp meeting solely for recrea- 
tion, aud spent most of the time of the religious 


services in their tents, even going so far as to play | 


cards and drink beer. The presiding elder employed 


tation, except by quitting the grounds, 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW 8O MUCH. 


The adventuress is said to be one Louise E. Oakley, 
who, with her maid, stopped at a hotel on 
Fifth avenue, and, after a manner of siventuresses, 
which has the sanctity uf long custem, deposited a 
tin case, or chest or trunk, containing something like 
a bushel of diamonds, in the safe, and in calling for it 
a few mornings later found, strange to say, that it had 
been tampered with. Of course nothing could be 
done by Miss Oakley, who travels with a handmsiden 
—and nothing could be more grateful to our feelings 
on this remote shore than to know the name of a 
diamond princess—but to threaten a lawsuit. A 
princess in her native land, where diamonds grow on 
bushes, can hang out of her garret window those who 
are too much inclined to tamper with them, but in a 
beastly republican country there is no recourse but 
legal proceedings. The hotel-keeper, who might pos- 
sibly be disgusted with diamonds, and preferred? 
emeralds for national adornment, made / 
A COUNTER-THREAT OF EXPOSURE. 
It was with a view to learn whether this counter- 
threat had any foundation in fact that the Chronicle 
resolved to investigate. Its representative learned 
that some four or five years ago there resided in the 
city of Peoria, where the Illinois placidly winds its 
way through aguish prairies, a family named Oakley. 
There were three daughters of the race, who possessed 
various degrees of loveliness. One of those, and the 
loveliest, was Louise E., the diamond princess of the 
new hotel romance. An elder sister, who was living 
in-San Francisco and found companionship and pros- 
perity, invited her to come and share her fortunes. 
Dazzled by the prospect, Louise gathered her small 
stock of rural wealth together, tied her small ward- 
robe in a bundle, and guiltless of diamonds, but with 
her face her fortune, like.the heroine of another 
romance, she came by express to the coast. She was 
very young, not more than sixteen, and beautiful 
judged by all regular standards of beauty. Her face 
was charming and her form had been 
CAST IN NATURE'S LOVELIEST MOLD. 
She lived first with her sister on one of the streets 
hear the Baldwin Hotel. For a while she maintained 
her innocence, but not long. Her first inamorata was 
a wealthy broker, ofte of the oldest members of the 
San Francisco stock board. He was not specially 
pleasing, and she resisted his blandishments. Mean- 
while metal more attractive came in the person of an 
English tourist, who, with s companion traveler, was 
brought to her sister's house by one of three traveling 
agents or brokers, who too often unite the office of 
panderer to the duties of the lines of eastern railroads 
which they represent. The tourists suggested a trip 
to the Yosemite. The sisters consented. On the way 
to the valley the usual night was spent at Merced. 
HERE LOUISE FELL. 
The next morning the journey was continued. A 
pleasant time was had in the valley, including the 





ordinary festivities. After a period passed in unre- 
mitting enjoyment and much giving of presents by 
the wealthy entertainers, the party returned to San 
Francisco. Shortly afterward the tourists wended 
their way about the world, which woald probably 
have been accomplished in eighty days except for the 
Yosemite diversion. A short time afterward Louise 
found herself. enceinte. Here intervened the spirit of 
the adventuress. The real father being at this time 
in one of the Atlantic states or England, a putative 
father was needed for the chlld. The minds of both 


recurred to the discarded broker. He renewed his 


visits and increased his intimacy. Two or three 


months later an effort was made to force the pater- 


nity of the unborn child on bim, which he, of course, 


resisted. Resolved to force acquiescence in her plans, 
the fair but deceitful Louise solicited the assistance 


of a well-known criminal lawyer, somewhat 
FAMOUS FOR HIS AMOURS. 


Captivated by the lovely face and graceful form of 
his client, he advised a dismissal of the suit and pro- 
posed himself as a lover in place of ‘the discarded 
broker. His terms were accepted. The love which 
beet first entertained for her.scon becime infatus- 
tiou. He provided her handsome apartments, which 
he changed from time to time as hertestes varied. 


He gave her handsome dresses and sdded to her col- 
lection of diamonds, begun in Yosemite by the Eng- 
lish tourists--the same collection which, no doubt, 
increased from other sources, has just now been tam- 
pered with, and so acquired a national reputation. A 


valuable sealskin cloak, which almost trailed upon 

the ground, was among the attorney’s most splendid | 

gifts. Royally attired and resplendent with jewels, | 

Misa Oakley was wont to appear on the streets of San | 
Francisco, 

clergymexg to go about and preach to thrse triflers, | 

and since then there has been no escape from exhor- | Men, blinded by her beauty, were wont to stop and | 


DAZZLING ALL BEHUOLDEBS. 


luok after her when she passed—s kind of uucivil ay 


tion not very uncommon; ™mong the male pedestrians 
of San Francisco. While asseciated with this eminent 
counselor, she made a visit to her home in Peoria, 
and when there succeeded in causing the ruin of ler 
younger sister through the means of a handsome com- 
mercial traveler of Chicago.: With this base deed to 
haunt her after-life she returned to San Franciaco, 
bringing her mother with her. Her legal lover hav- 
ing liberally furnished the means for her tour, had 
probably never expected to see her again. He had, 
moreover, found another face and form more sedue- 
tive, and other fair, round arms to entwix2 about 
him. Domestic discord had been introduced into his 
own home through the means of an anonymous letter, 
which he had endeavored to explain to his family by 
plausibly saying that the girl was a motheriess 
maiden whom he became interested in and was 
CARING FOR HER SIMPLY AS A WARD. 

The intimacy was renewed, but was less agreeable 
than before. Three years of familiarity and other 
feminine charms had blunted his sensibilities. His 
jaded appetites needed new excitement. A little 
moral fecling still lingered in the breast of the 
mother. So Louise promised her legal lover t go 
east and leave him to his new. entanglements if he 
would give her $2,500. After long procrastination he 
segregated that amount from his latst reteiner and 
gave it to her with his blessing. He’ also permitted 
her to keep her diamonds and othe? presents. This 
was two or three months ago. Nothing had been 
heard of her until the recent gratuitous information 
about her reappearance on the stage asa diamond 
princess furnished by the telegraph. She now ap- 
pears as a full-fledged adventuress, with the flimsy 
pretext of stolen diamonds, worn extremely thin by 
frequent repetition. So does the glamour of fabulous 
wealth still linger about the region of the Golden 
Gate. 





Two Noted Hitters at it Again. 
(With Portraits.| — 

San Francisco, August 23,—The McClellan-Donovan 
hard-glove fight for $1,000 came off at Platt’s Hall on 
the night of the 18th. There was a large crowd 
in attendance. Both men were ‘in excellent 
condition, and weighed 147 pounds each. Mc- 
Clellan’s seconds were Billy Edwards and Arthur 
Chambers, and Donovan’s were James Coyle and 
William Riley, with William Barnes es referee. The 
men were brought to the mark at twenty-five mir . 
utes pest nine o’clock. Up to the thirtieth round 
McClellan had decidedly the best of the fight, which 
was very lively, the men closing and fighting each 
other, Donovan }eing thrown almost every round. 
In the thirty-fourth round Donovan punished Mc- 
Clellan severely in the body, the latter breaking away 
and falling exhausted. Donovan then forced the 
fighting up tothe fiftieth round, and had much the 
best of it. McClellan than began to get his second 
wind, and the rounds became long snd uninteresting. 
Both men were maneuvering and sparring for wind 
in the seventy-second round. Donovan got first 
blood. McClellan was apparently improving over 
Donovan, when at the close of the ninety-fourth 
round—at ten minutes past one a. w.—the referee de- 
clared the match 8 draw, neither man heving any 
decided advantage. This decision gave great dissatis- 
faction, and Donovan, after going off the stage, re- 
turned again and took his position, but was led off 
again by his seconds. There were several fouls 
claimed against Donovan for hitting McClellan when 
down, but they were not allowed. 


Horrible Parricide by a Boy. 


John Pickering, a sheep herder, living near Circle- 
ville, Piute county, Utah, gave a whipping to one of 
his sons, a boy aged about twelve years. The boy 
turned upon his father and told him that that was 
the last time he would submit to a chastisement, and 
that he would leave home never to return. Next 
morning the boy got up and sent his younger brothers 
to the pasture to get the calves. His father was yet 
in bed, asleep. The youth slipped on hie father’s 
shoes, walked out into the road through the dust, so 
as to make a man’s tracks, then went back to the 
house, took his futher’s pistol, and, making a rest uf 
the back of a chair, shot h‘m through the heart. The 
old man turned over on the bed and looked at his son, 
but did not speak a word. The parricide then went 
to Jim Marshall’s ranch, about five miles distant, and 
told Marshall that John T. Mathias, the stage-driver, 
and shot and killed his father. Marshall apd George 
Perkins immediately took horses.and started after 
the stage, overhauling it and bringing back the 
driver. The latter protested his innocence and the 
passengers declared that no stop had been made at 
Pickering’s that morning. The boy, however, per- 
sistently asserted that Mathias was the perpetrator of 
the deed, and showed the man’s tracks in the dusty 
road. To obtain a clue by which the murderer might 
be traced all the shoes to be found in the neighbor- 
hood were measured by the tracks, but none would 
fit them till Pickering’s were tried. At this juncture 
the boy became frightened, and inquired if they would 
hang him if he told the whole truth about the affair. 
On being aseured that they would not, he made a full 
statement of what he had done, being in substance 
the foregoing. 

~-+es—— —- 


Rescued from the Keligion of Prostitution. 


Sat Lake, Utah, August 22.—A singular confirma- 
tion of Secretary Evarts’ circular to foreign Powers 
was made in this city to-day. ‘Two English girls, sis- 
ters, arrived with a Mormon emigrant party last June, 
and having no friends in Salt Lake have been ljving 
| out with the Saints. One is eighteen years old and 
| the other is thirteen. The older girl had been coun’ 
selled to marry the man at whose house she was stay- 
ing, Blder Charles Harmon, aged sixty-five, with a 


wife anda grown up family. The marriage was to 
have taken pines to-day. The tact became known, 
the prosecuting attorney was iniormed and the girl 
was saved from ruin. Mr. Evarts says that the Mor- 
mons come to this country with criminal intent. It 
| is certain that many friendless girls come who are 
| surrounded with such influences that they can hardly 
| escape polygamy. Whether the intent exists or not 
' ¢rimninal actions yery frequent}y reavht. 
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CURRENT CRIME. 


Weekly Oalendar of Oonspicuous Offenses 
Against Person and 
Property. 


MURDER’S UGLY RECORD. 





How Two Neighboring Farmers Attempted to 
Settle a Money Matter With Blood, 
With a Mutually Fatal Result. 





MYSTERIOUS ATTEMPT AT ABDUCTION, 





ADDING VILLAINY TO VILLAINY. 


Fort Worth, Tex., August 18.—The residence of 
W. O. Stillman was entered by burglars last night. 
Cloroform was used and his wife roughly handled 
in bed by the men,and but for her struggles and 
and screams the villains would have accomplished 
their design. 

A PARRICIDE KILLED. 


BowLinG GREEN, Ky., August 23.—An altercation 
occurred at Glasgow, Ky., last evening between John 
Bowles and Bill Amos, which resulted in Bowles 
fatally stabbing Amos in seven places. Both were 
under the influence of whisky, Amos becoming angry 
at Bowles for his abuse of a negro. Amos was already 
under heavy bonds for the murder of his own father 
two years ago by stabbing him to death. 


MURDER, BURGLARY AND ARSON. 


ConcorD, N. H., August 25.—It is believed that the 
fire which destroyed the farm buildings of Sam- 
uel R. Noyes, at Bow, N. H., last Friday night, was of 
incendiary vrigin, and that Mr. Noyes was robbed and 
murdered. His charred remains were found in ashed 
adjoining the house, and it is believed that while 
alone he was attacked and murdered. A sum of 
money, which is known to have been in his posset- 
sion, is missing. 

ONE WIFE, TWO HUSBANDS AND A MURDER. 

- MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 25.—In the town of Hart- 
for’, Wis., two strangers, named Cook and Owens, lay 
claim tothe same wife. Owens and the woman 
arrived there together a short time ago. Cook fol- 
lowed, and on Saturday entered the house where 
Owens and the woman were, to get his wife to return 
home. He was driven out and stoned, whcreupon he 
drew his revolver and shot Owens. Cook wes arrested. 
Owens is not expected to recover. 

HORRIBLE CASE OF INFANTICIDR. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., August 20.—One of the most hor- 
rible cases of infanticide that was ever known in this 
country occurred in Catawba county, in this state, to- 
day. The murderess was Mary Sanders, a young girl 
of eighteen, who had been seduced by a young man 
in the neighborhood. After giving birth to her ille- 
gitimate child last night, she stoned it to death this 
morning, and gave its body to the hounds to devour. 
When found it was horribly mutilated. 

TWO RAPES AND A DOUBLE LYNCHING. 

DENVER, Col., August 24.—A special to the Tribune 
gives the particulars of the lynching of two men at 
Trinidad,Col. On Friday night a week ago, a mah 
named Cormack attempted to rape a four-year old 
girl and on Friday Dan Logan rade a similar attempt 
on @ six-year old girl. Both men were imprisoned 
and both were called upon by a body of two hundred 
men and taken out to an old corral and hanged. 
Cormack’s mother lives in Kentucky end he request 
ed that she should be informed of the manner of his 
death. 

MURDERER RELEASED AFTER A DBKADLY RIOT. 

HELena, Ark., August 25.—An armed mov of 
masked men entered Austin, Tunica county, Miss., 
fifteen miles from here, at eleven o’clock yesterday, 
and released a prisoner named Cowan, who was in 
jail ror murder. The citizens hurried to the locality, 
when a regular pitched battle took place, resulting 
in the death and wounding of some of the invaders 
and the capture of another, who confessed the partic- 
ulars “2 ths plot and the names of the masked men, 
all of whom are known and will be arrested. The 
murderer, Cowan, escaped in the confusion. A sher- 
iff’s posse started in pursuit. 

CURRIE’S MISTRESS IN COURT. 

Daas, Tex., Aug. 18.—There was a dramatic scene 
in the county court to-day, during the trial of Maud 
Dunbar, charged with keeping an assignated house— 
her attorney attempting to make the point that she 
was now and had for years been comfortably sup- 


ported by Jas. Currie. The county attorney in re-’ 


plying pictured the character of the woman and her 
paramour, and dwelt on the marshall horror. During 
this terrible arraignment of Currie for the murder of 
Porter, and wounding of Barrymore, his mistress be- 
came livid with anger, and attempted to leave the 
cougt-room. As she reached the door, she uttered a 
shriek, reeled and fell senseless to the floor. It was 
thought for a time that she Was dead, but with a 
liberal use of restoratives her force and consciousness 
returned. 
.MURDER SUSPECTED. 

Urica, N. Y., August 25.—Joh» Kivers, a traveling 
watch repairer, was killed Sunday morning during a 
drunken fray in his brother’s house at Theresa, Jef 
ferson county. Yestercay morning his brother 
Antoine appeared on the streets with a cut over one 
‘ye and a bioody shirt front. He explained the cut 
and blood to have been caused by a blow from a shaft 
while at work ina tannery. An employe at the tan- 
nery denies the statement. Aritoiue says his brother 
fell down stairs and broke his neck. Near neighbors 
heard the disturbance about two o’clock Sunday 
morning. They saw two men leave Rivers’s house, 
‘aud heard a conversation which referred to some 
bloody affair Which had just occurred Murder is 


A BRAVE ASSAILANT OF WOMEN. 

Fanny Hart, a comely young Jewess, resides at 168 
Forsyth street. Some time ago she kept the company 
of a young man who used unmanly means to perse- 
cute her. She invoked the protection of the law and 
her whilom lover was sent to Biackwell’s Island for 
six months. While there he met an old chum, Jobn 
Johnson by name, whose city residence is at 76 Mul- 
berry street. Johnson was’ undergoing a sentence of 
eighteen months for having stabbed a woman, and 
when he came to learn the cause of his friend’s mis- 
fortune he is said to have pledged himself to lay the 
woman out who was the cause of the trouble. He 
was recently released and his first thought was to 
carry out his promise. Arming himself with a jack- 
knife he went in quest of the girl and found ber on 
Sunday night, the 24th, at Elizabeth and Bayard 
streets. He immediately buried the blade of his knife 
in her neck, close to the left ear, and then beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat, leaving his victim bathed in blood 
and almost frightened to death. She was conveyed 
to the Fourteenth precinct station, where a surgeon 
attended to her wound. The blade inflicteé an ugly 
and dangerous gash. Her assailant was arrested, 

OUTRAGEOUS ATTEMPT TO ABDUCT A YOUNG LADY. 

LAFAYETTE, Ind., August 23.—An outrageous at- 
tempt was made last night upon a young lady. Miss 
Mary DeWitt, a young lady who resides near Romney, 
was in the city, and was proceeding on the way to the 
home of her sister, Mrs. Thomas Collins, with whom 
she was to remain over night, She carried a satchel 
containing $25 and several small articles. A stranger 
came along in a buggy and spoke to her, inquiring 
where she was going. She informed him that she de- 
sired to go to the house of Mr. Collins. The man stated 
he would pass by the house and invited her to ride with 
him. She accepted the invitation and got into the 
buggy. After proceeding much further than she was 
sure she ought to go, she protested, whereupon the 
man grabbed her by the arm and hurriedly urged his 
horse onward, The poor girl, thinking the ride was 
to ruin, threw herself out of the buggy. She was 
badly stunned and bruised. Her cries soon brought 
assistance to her. The man snatched her valise and 
made off with it; but the strangest part of the story 
is thgt one Burns, who keeps a Sixth ward saloon, re- 
ports that the cries of a man, whom he knew not, 
aroused him from bed late that night, and that the 
fellow threw a valise into the yard, which proved to 
be that of Miss DeWitt. The police have a descrip- 
tion of the fellow, and will endeavor to secure him. 
There is much excitement over the outrage. 

DESPERATE AND DOUBLY FATAL AFFRAY. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., August 24.—James Dobbins and 
Michael Burns, farmers and neighbors, living six 
miles from here, in Kansas, had a fatal encounter on 
Friday evening, both being killed. It appears that 
Dobbins owed Burns a sum of money, and on the 
evening named, while passing Burns’ house, was 
dunned offensively for it by Burns, who had a revol- 
ver in his hand. Dobbins said—“ You have the drop 
on me now; but if you’ll wait till I come back I'll be 
ready to meet you.” He then drove home, got two 
revolvers, returned to Burns’ house, found him sit- 
ting on the doorstep and opened fire upon him. 
Burns retreated into the house, got his revolver and 
rushed toward Dobbins several shots being exchanged 
at close quarters. Dobbins received two balls in his 
chest and one through the head. Burns was shot in 
the abdomen, the ball passing clean through the 
body, and in the right arm. The men then clinched 
in a fierce and deadly struggle, Dobbins falling 
underneata. While‘ in the position Burns beat Dob- 
bins over the head with the butt of his pistol until 
he thought him dead, and had partially risen from 
the ground, when Dobbins turned him over and was 
about to beat him, when neighbors arrived and sepa- 
rated them. Dobbins died before he could be taken 
home, and Burns died the next morning. 


A NEGRO WOULD-BE ASSASSIN. RIGHTLY SERVED. 

Mempuis, August 25.—This afternoon at three 
o’clock Charley Atwell, a German, shot and instantly 
killed Henry Allen, colored. The causes which led to 
the shooting are as follws:—Henry Allen and another 
negro named Henry Wagner had a difficulty with 
Atwell about half an hour before the killing occ : 
at which timea pistol was snapped at Atwell, bu¥ the 
charge failed to explode. Atwell then fired a shot 
over the heads of his assailants, who fled, but soon 
returned heavily armed, Wagner carrying a double- 
barelled shot-gun, while Allen had a navy six-shooter. 
Atwell, in the meantime, had retired within Mrs. 
Carruii’s :srden, on Poplar street, just beyond the 
city limits, where the difficulty originated. Joe 
Streh!, a butcher, was standing in front of the garden 
when the negroes approached, and he tried to expos- 
postulate with them, but they paid no attention to 
him and endeavored to pass him and to enter the 
house. Strehl seized Wagner’s gun and a struggle 
4 ensued between the two. Allen immediately fired at 
Streb!. Atwell, hearing the shot, ran to the front door 
with<a pistol in his hand, when Allen fired twice at 
him. Atwell then took deliberate aim and fired one 
shot at Allen, striking him in the right side, under- 
neath the arm, and killing him instantly. By this: 
time Wagner had gained possession of his gun and 
immediately fied. Atwell mounted a horse and 
rode to the station-house, where he surren- 
dered himself to the police authorities. A 
coroner’s inquest was held on the remains of 
Allen, and the jury, which was composed of four 
whites and three colored. returned a verdict of justi- 
fiable homicide. Atwell was at once .released from 
custody. 


coed 


John Kelly and Patrick Gilbride, neighbors in the 
suburbs of Fort Hamilton, N. Y., after drinking 
| together on Saturday night, 23d,got into a quarrel over 
| a trivial matter. Gilbride went into his house, armed 
himself with an army sabre and attacked Kelly with 
} it. Kelly dared him to fight and Gilbride got the 
worst of it, and his son then took the sabre and cut 
| Kelly’s face with it. Early the next morning Gilbride, 
armed with a shot-zun, ambushed Kelly and dis- 








A CURIOUS CURE. 


The Novel Prescription Taken by a Young 
Unmarried Girl Which Résulted in her 
Becoming a Mother, But Not in Effecting 
her Restoration. 


The practice of m2dicine in this great and glorious 
country of ours, says the Cincinnati Enquirer of the 
21st ult., is attended with many strange and startling 
circumstances. for a verity. Many are the secrets 
locked within the breasts of physicians who have an 
extensive business, and numerous are the measures 
resorted to by doctors to move dis-ases from the 
bodies of their patients. Possibly one of the surpris- 
ing to laymen is the pravt. e indulged in of prescrib- 
ing a healthful husband as a remedy in a case of fe- 
male patients who sre found to be afflicted which 
ailments peculiar to the sex. Nevertheless such pre- 
scriptions are frequently offered and often carried 
out. Not a few instances could be cited in this city 
where the daughters of well-to-do parents have been 

TREATED IN THIS WAY. 

And no subterfuge is employed to procure the remedy 
either. A young man of good physical condition is 
selected. He is informed that if he will marry a cer- 
tain young woran he will be provided for in comfort 
and he is algo told why it is desired that the usual 
order.of popping the question is reversed, so that he 
enters into the alliance with his eyes open, and fully 
acquainted with the circumstances surrounding the 
case. In order to bring parents and daughters to 
consent to a bargain and sale of this kind, the case 
must of necessity be serious, mayhap it may bea 
matter of life or death. 

Miss Caroline Cunningham, late of Posey Township, 
Switzerland county, Indiana, a young woman, died 
suddenly at 46 Linn street,in this city at Monday 
evening, She boarded at the above place, and repre- 
sented that she was married. She went there to board 
on the 17th of March, and about seven weeks ago she 

GAVE BIRTH TO A CHILD. , 
She was introduced to the lady of the house by Dr. 
Wm. Gillespie, of Rising Sun, Indiana, who stated 
that she was married, ard that her name was Mrs. 
Archibald. Dr. Brent, of 153 West Kighth street, 
at the solicitation of Dr. Gillespie, procured the con- 
sent of Mrs. Elizabeth Scarlet to have Miss Cunning- 
ham enter her house asa boarder. Dr. Brent stated 
to Mrs. Scarlet that the lady was represented a 
married woman, but that he could not vouch for the 
correctness of the representation. Miss Cunningham, 
about six years ago, became subject fo epileptic con- 
vulsions, sujerinduced by disease of the ovaries. 
Once a bright, animated girl, full of life and ambition 
supplied with the advantages of a splendid education, 
she became an invalid whose sufferings were 80 se- 
vere that existence was rendered a burden to her. 
She was constantly under medical treatment, having 
to m*ke frequent trips in search of the proper aid of 
experienced physicians. Hersbecame a 

: DESPERATE CASE INDEED. 
She suffered from the torments of neuralgia and dys- 
pepsia and‘‘spinal ‘troubles in addition to her other 
painful disease. Her mind was gradually sapped by 
her intense agony, and she was no longer possessed 
of that healtful mental capacity that would enable 
her to endure the stupendous strain to which she 
was subjected. She was advised by physicians to get 
married. She was informed by her medical advisers 
that if she should become a mother she would be re- 
lieved physically. She did not get married, but she 
did become pregnant. She went to her family physi- 
cian and revealed her condition to him. She was 
pleased at the thought of becoming a mother. Over- 
joyed at the prospect of regaining her health she 
stopped not to consider the method adopted to bring 
about that much-desired and longly-wished-for con- 
dition. She informed her mother of the state of 
affairs and the over powering love of that parent 
prompted her to forgive the daughter, even 
AFTER SHE HAD SURRENDERED HER VIRTUE. 

The doctor was. appealed to to perfect plans that 
would contribute to the protection of Miss Cunning. 
ham from the vulgar gossip of the neighborhood, and 
he brought the young lady to Cincjnnati for the pur- 
pose of having her bear her child at the proper time 
among -etrangers who would not know anything 
about the history of the case. Had not there been 
the intervention of the sudden death of the young 
motber there would have been no exposure. 

It is due to Dr. Brent to state that he acted through- 
out the matter merely asa reputable physician would 
be expected. All business transactions save the at- 
tendance upon Miss Cunningham at her accouche- 
ment were strictly between Miss Cunningham and 
Dr. Gillespie. 

Dr. Gillespie is a physician of long standing in 
Rising Sun, and his reputation has always been 
above reproach. Miss Cunningham was the daughter 
of one of the wealthiest and most highly respected 
gentleman of Switzerland county. He was at one 
time a county commissioner there, and is connected 
with the beat people of that portion of the State. 
Dr. Gillespie states positively that Miss Cunningham 
never informed him who the father of her child was, 
and he asserts emphatically that he does not know 
who it is. 
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Beats the Wildest Romarce. 


Fort Warne, Ind., August 26.—Three months ago 
Emma Bicknell, was a servant in the Grand Hotel. in 
this city. Two weeks ago she was an inmate of a 
leading bawdy house. To-day, under her right rame, 
Stella Norman, she is the heiress to en estate in Eng- 
land valued at $175,000. 

Her story, although deeply interesting, is not a long 
one. 
| For several years past she lived with her parents in 
South Chicago, Tll., the family, consisting of the 








| father, mother, two daughters anda son. When she 


| reached the age of sixteen she met a stranger, who 

gained her affections and induced her to elope with 
/him to Chicago. Ouce arrived there she found the 
| promise of marriage unkept; and betrayed, ruined 


suspected, as the parties implicated are of bad repute. | charged a lcad of buck-shot into him, inflicting a and deserted, she drifted out into the world, resolved 


_The coroner will investigate the case. 


probably fatal wound. 


| pot to face her family again after her shame. 


She finally came this city and secured work at the 
Grand Hotel, where she remained until her condition 
compelled her to relinquish work and place herself in 
charge of a physician. She then entered the Ander- 
son House, where she was soon after delivered of a 
child, prematurely born. Recovering, she entered 
upon a life of prostitution, which she has been living 
for several months. i 

On Wednesday, the 13th, her mother arrived here in 
search of her, the daughter having concealed her 
whereabouts from her family, who had, however, 
traced her to this city. She was not found by the 
police until the following Seturday night, when they 
turned her over to her mother, with whom she left 
for South Chicago. It appears that a near relative in 
England has just died, leaving the Norman family a 
large fortune. Stella’s share in the estate is valued 
at $175,000. The family will go to England, and, of. 


course, Stella has abandoned the life ot 4 prostitute. 
Rak REN ORS: — 


A BLACK BEAST BOOSTED. 


Bunk Ake, a Negro Hound, Legally Choked 
for a Horrible Outrage on a Little Girl—A 
Very Bad Nigger But Innocent of the Crime 
—of Course. 








AusTIN, Texas, August 22.—Bunk Ake, a negro 
about twenty years old, was hanged here to-day for 
an outrage committed a little more than a year ago 
upon a white girl between twelve and thirteen years 
of age. The evidence on the trial was overwhelming 
against Ake, showing that his victim was riding on 
horseback some six miles from the city, returning to 
her mother’s house when she was assaulted by him 
on the road. Notwithstanding her piteous cries for 
help, and begging for mercy, he overpowered and out- 
raged the poor child in the most brutal manner, and 
then left her‘for dead. Making her way home as best 
she could, after regaining consciousness, the littie 
girl related the facts to her mother. Suspicion soon 
rested upon Ake, who had been seen lurking in that 
vicinity, and who had once before been 

INCARCERATED FOR A SIMILAR CRIME. 
He was soon arrested, and when confronted by his 
victim, she fully identified him. His trial followed, and 
after the most careful and searching examination, he 
was found guilty, and the penalty of death was the 
verdict of the jury. 

Ake’s counsel carried his case to the court of ap- 
peals, applying for a new trial. After a full review 
the action of the lower court and the jury’s verdict 
were affirmed. On the 16th of July last Ake’ was 
brought before Judge C. B. Turner, of the district 
court, who pronounced sentence of death upon him, 
fixing the date of its execution for to-@ay. Ake heard 
the solemn address of the judge with the utmost in- 
difference, and he has maintained the same reckless 
manner during the subsequent close confinement, 
down to this the last day of his life, steadily refusing 
ali attempts to lead him to consider his rapidly 

APPROACHING FATE AND PREPARE FOB IT. 

Ake a few days ago, with the coarsest profanity, as- 
serted his innocence of the crime for which he had 
been convicted; but being closely questioned he gave 
a detailed account of the occurrence, alleging that 
another man who was with him was the culprit. In 
telling the story he finally forgot the fiction of acom- 
panion being the guilty man and related the piteo s 
appeal of the poor girl as having been addressed to 
himself. He also stated that he had killed th.ee men 
—one in Austin, in 1877, a railroad engineer named 
Bates, in Hempstead, later, and one George Bouldin, 
with whom he quarreled overa game of cards, on the 
Brazos, These murders were actually committed, but 
whether by Bunk Ake can never be known. 

Bunk Ake wrote a letter this morning, addressed to 
his cousin, Jo Ake. The following is the closing 
paragraph : 

‘*My first offense was committed in Gergetown. 
After that my crimes were many—robbing, killing, 
steaiing. You know what I hang for. Tell my friends 
good bye, and tell them I hope to meet them in a 
better land. You tried to make a good man of me 
but I wouldn’t take your advice. To-day 

“I aM TO PAY THE PENALTY.” 

At a quarter to one Ake ascended the scaffold, sup- 
ported by two officers to steady his step. Reaching 
the floor, trembling and visibly much agitated. He 
was attended by three colored preachers, whom he to- 
day consented to have with him. The clergymen 
lined out the hymn, “And Let This Feeble Body 
Die.”’ 

While the crowd were singing the culprit lit a cigar 
and while he smoked surveyed the immense crowd. 
Then he knelt in prayer. Another hymn was sung, 
“ Almost Persuaded,’”’ Bunk still smoking and appear- 
ing indifferent to the proceedings. He said he had 
pothing to say, but would answer questions from the 
crowd. When asked by “Old Milly ’’ and others, ‘‘ Are 
you prepared to go, Bunk, and meet your God?“ he 
answered, ‘I am.”’ 

** Are you guilty ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Who is?” 

“Ed Williams did it.’’ 

The death warrant was then read, the rope adjusted 
and his limbs pinioned, and as the black cap was 
being put on, he spoke briefly. He said :—I am 
brought to die by running wid bad company. Am 
not prepared to acknowledge I’m guilty. Let dis be 
| @ warning to young uns, white and black. I had no 
' justi*e in court; will get it whar I’m gwine.” He 
| asked the sheriff how far he would fall, which was 
seven feet. He hated to have the black cap on, and 
as it was pulied down commenced singing something 
| to the tune of “ John Brown’s Body.”’ 
| At forty minutes past one P. M., the trap was 
| sprung. His neck was broken, and he died without a 
motion of his head or limbes. After hanging twenty 
minutes the body was cut down and buried by the 
county. Maurice Moore, who was wounded in the 
Sam Bass fight, pulled the trap. 


— — 





Noel, the murderer of A. Paulus, at Elkhart, Ind., 
was taken to Goshen, Ind., on the 23d and imprisoned 
to await trial. 


Szpr. 6, 1879.) 
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BRITISH CLERICAL SCANDAL. 


An English Social Sensation Which Rivaled 
That of the Beecher Case Though 
Lacking the Beecher Element. 


NEWMAN HALL DIVORCED. 





And by the Testimony he Should Have Been 
Divorced Sixteen Years Ago, During 
Which Time his Wife has Been 


THE MISTRESS OF A STABLEMAN. 





|With Portraits. ; 

The greatest social scandal London has had for 
years has been the recent successful divorce-suit of 
the famous preacher, the Rev. Newman Hall, against 
his wife for a dissolation of marriage on account of 
her adultery with astable keeper. The case was re- 
plete with details so vile that only a divorce lawyer 
could contemplate them without pollution, and sub- 
jects of the most private description were discussed 
in all their nakedness. Yet the modest British matron 
was present in the trial in tremendous force with her 
luncheon basket day after day, and the virtuous 
English press reported the case with surprising pre- 
cision. The Rev. Newman Hall is as well-known in 
America as here. During the rebellion his voice rang 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End in behalf of the 
Union and of freedom, and after years of eloquent ad- 
vocacy of the Northern cause he sailed for America 
and there appealed to the people in behalf of interna- 
tional good will, and did much to allay the bitter 


feeling against England. He made yet another visit | 


to the United States for the same purpose and was 
everywhere received with great honor. His magni- 
ficent church in the Westminster Bridge road is 
ONE OF THE FINEST IN LONDON. 

The Lincoln Tower surmounted the church, it will 
be remembered, was erected by the joint subscription 
of America and England. The Stars and Stripes are 
inwrought in the stone and the American eagle and 
British lion adorns its angles. Christ church will 
seat 2,000 persons and is crowded every Sunday. - 

During all these exciting years of Mr. Hall’s life 
his domestic life has been of the most unhappy cha- 
racter. He married in 1846 a Miss Gordon, a bright, 
handsome girl of eighteen years, who, being an only 
daughter, had been spoiled by her fond parents. 
Naturally erratic, self-willed and vain, she soon 
showed herself unfit for the duties of a clergyman’s 
wife. Mr. Hall was at this time thirty years old, and 
his genius and power of eloquence was making his 
name even then felt beyond the town of Hall, where 
his career was begun.. He was indulgent and con- 
siderate and seems to have denied his wife nothing, 
and it was not till his removal to London, eight years 
after his marriage, that Mrs. Hall actually abused 
his indulgence by her vagaries. At this time their 
disputes began, and while Mr. Hall, was in public 
establishing his right to be called the successor of 
the grand old Rowland Hill, his wife was doing her 
best to distract him and 

DRAG HIM DOWN. 
She began tc show distaste for her duties as à minis- 
ter’s wife; she showed a fondness for horses and 
hounds, and it was a favorite amusement of hers to 
sit up at night smoking cigarettes while her husband 
was asleep. 

Mr. Hall continued to indulge his wayward wife 
and recorded nothing more than mere remonstrances 
against her conduct. But in 1863 matters reached a 
crisis. A young man connected with a livery stable 
began to show great attention to Mrs. Hall, and that 
lady reciprocated his attachment, and as her affection 
for this young man Richardson increased, her love 
for her husband became less. To all intents and pur- 
poses she became divorced from Mr. Hall, and from 
that time they 

OCCUPIED DIFFERENT ROOMS. 

Many times during the next five years he begged her 
to return, but in vain. On April 14, 1867, he wrote:— 
“It is our twentieth wedding day. For zeveral years 
it has passed unnoticed, but not forgotten by me. 
You have not recalled it. This was far better while 
you refused to live with me asa wife. Surely your 
conduct, perseverd in with scarcely an exception for 
four years, is a wrong — God as well as against 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Hall only replied:— —“I will not. A have a re- 
pugnance to it.” But while she repulsed her hus- 
band her relations with Richardson became the sub- 
ject of scandal in her own household and even 
beyond. She was in the habit of sitting up with 
Richardson in the kitchen until three in the morning, 
smoking cigarettes and 

DRINKING GIN AND WATER. 

The door was often found locked when they were 
alone, and they were often seen kissing one another 
while Richardson held her in his arms. She wasseen 
in his bed-room partly undressed,and he was fre- 
quently in hers. She was in the habit of changing 
her riding habit at the stable where her horse wae 
kept and where Richardson was employed, and the 
room selected for this purpose was Richardson’s bed- 
room. Much of this was known to Mr. Hall, and he 
forbade the proceedings, but without result. Rich- 
ardson refused to obey, alleging that his affection for 
Mrs. Hall was pure and innocent. Mrs. Hall admit- 
ted the kissing and hugging, but 

VOWED THAT IT WAS ALL PLATONIC. 
In 1869 Mrs. Hall left her husband entirely, and a 
judicial separation took place a year later. Matters 
gradually came to the husband’s ears which led him, 
in 1873, to begin proceedings for divorce, but he did | 
not have sufficient evidence to put the result beyond | 
doubt, and, moreover, he was then building his 
church, and he teared the proceedings would injupe | 
its financial prospects. The suit was therefore with- 
drawn, but more evidence of his wife’s misdoings 





came to his notice, and the present suit was there- 
upon began. There was sufficient evidence of guilt 
in all conscience, for three persons at Firth’s Hotel 
testified that Mrs. Hall. and Mr. Richardson slept 
there two nights in 1870, and there were also evidences 
of guilt forthcoming from a lodging -house keeper in 
Brighton. 

The defense set up was unique. Besides a general 
denial by Mrs. Hall and her paramour, there was 8 
little conflicting testimony, Mrs. Hall’s chief point 
being that she was guiltless, because she physically 

OBJECTED TO ALL INTERCOURSE. : 

Upon this subject Sir James Hannen, in charging the 
jury, said: “‘ Because of this repugnance it is argued 
that everything she did away from her husband was 
right and innocent; but, if you admit that doctrine, 
it allows @ woman so minded as Mrs. Hall.to do just 
what she pleases. She has only to refuse the em- 
braces of-her husband for a sufficient time to con- 
vince him that she has no desire, and then, forsooth, 
she may do what she pleases short of being actually 
seen in bed with a man. This lady says she does not 
care for the opinion of the world, and she sets her 
husband at defiance.. Well, if she were a widow she 
would be entitled, in some sense, to set the world at 
defiance—she would only have to settle between her- 
self and her conscience; but a married womsn has to 
consider her own reputation in connection with that 
of her husband. She has, in fact, no right to set the 
world at defiance; and it should be borne in mind 
that that world which she affects to despise is the 

e 
— WORLD THAT Has TO JUDGE HER. 
Another interesting phase of the trial was the counter 
charge of adultery against Mr. Hall, the lady in the 
case being Miss Mary Wyatt, a lady to whom Mr. Hall 
has been attached to many years, and whom he ac- 
knowledged he intended to marry if he obtained a 
divorce. The counsel for Mrs. Hall throughout the 
case made as much of this counter charge as possible, 
filling the minds of the jury and bringing in a mass 
of evidence which Mr. Hall was prepared to refute 
had he been given the opportunity. But when all 
that could be made of the charge had been made the 
wily lawyer withdrew the accusation. Mr. Hall's 
conduct upon the stand was dignified and frank to an 
extreme. He has become gray since he visited 
America, but his tall, slender figure is unchanged. 
His face has the same vigorous, shrewd look, and one 
would not dream that he could be so weak as this 
painful domestic scandal has shown him to be. 

Mrs. Hall’s demeanor on the stand was remarkable, 
and it is only a mercy to believe her slightly touched 
with insanity, She was pert but contradictory, and 
when driven into a corner by her cross-examiner 

TOOK REFUGE IN A FLOW OF TEARS. 

She was séveral times obliged to leave the witness 
stand on account of a fit of hysterics, and her con- 
duct throughout must have given a most. unfavor- 
able impression to the jury. Her paramour (Richard- 
son) is an inoffensive looking man of thirty-three, 
slim and without whiskers, Mrs. Hall’s counsel ex- 
cused her affection for Richardson by describing him 
us a gentleman of intellect, while the young man’s 
own counsel asked indulgence for him because he 
was only a stable-keeper, and not a person expected 
to appreciate the feelings of e gentieman—an amus- 
ing contradiction by lawyers Fanged upon the same 
side which the judge called ‘to’ ‘the attention of the 
jury. 

The trial lasted seven daysa, —— as might have been 
expected, the e jury found a verdict in favor of Mr. 
Hall, 

WITHOUT LEAVING THEIR SEATS. 

The result was received with cheers and much excite- 
ment, and when the reverend gentleman arose to leave 
his seat he was greeted by bundreds of friends, who 
crowded forward to congratulate him. Supported by 
two friends, he left the room, and was greeted on 
both sides as he walked down the passage to West- 
minister Hall, with vigorous cheers. A considerable 
crowd gathered about, soon recognized him, and took 
up the refrain. He bowed constantly in acknuwledg- 
ment of the greeting, but it was several minutes be- 
fore he could get clear of the concourse of people 
which followed him. Mr. Hall will doubtless be mar- 
ried on the lapse of the statutory six months, after 
an unfortunate matrimonial experience of thirty- 
three years. 


— — ⸗e 


RIVER PIRATES. 





Captain Crittenden’s Thriiling Adventure 
With an Audacious Gang of Fresh Water 
Corsairs on Board of his Own Vessel. 





Captain Crittenden commands a small schooner 
usually employed in the fruit trade, but on last 
Thursday evening, 21st, she was returning from a trip 
up Long Island Sound to Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, where her captain lives. As the evening wore 
on he sent the mate, the cook, and the two deck 
hands below, while he stood watch. He intended to 
call them at midnight to be in readiness for the tug, 
and so he went below himself at ten minutes before 
twelve o’clock, as he noticed by aid of the binnacle 
light which shone upon the clock face in the cabin 
through a window made for the purpose. He was 
tired and ley down to rest for a moment in his berth, 
but fell asleep. How many minutes he slept he does 
not kaow. He was awakened by hearing a man in 
the cabin, and he asked who it was. In an instant 
pistol was pressed against his head and 

HE WAS TOLD TO KEEP QUIET. 
“ Our lives are.in our hands, captain,”’ said the in- 
truder sternly, ‘“‘and we can’t trifle. Be perfectly 
still and we won’t hurt you.” ! 

Captain Crittenden then noticed that there were six 
other strangers in the cabin, and he saw a seventh 
upon deck through the cabin door. 





who stood over him, pointing to the revolver, “this 
(tapping his knife) will." © hus 

The mate and the cook were guarded ‘in like man- 
ner by two others of the pirates. The two deck hands 
were in the forecastle, out of hearing. The three un- 
employed men began to search the cabin. They 
picked up all the clothing of the captain, mate and 
* and tied it up in the tablecloth. 

“ This,”’ said Captain Crittenden, “showed me the 
kind of thieves they were. They would take any- 
thing.”’ 

Next they searched a bureau ands writing-desk on 
top of it. In the latter they found the captain’s 
pocket-hook, containing $186. This gave them great 
joy, and they at once 

SAT DOWN AT THE: TABLE AND DIVIDED IT. 
Then the leader politely asked the captain for his 
watch, a large gold hunting case, patent-lever, num- 
bered 51,014, made by Thomas Russell & Son, Liver- 
pool, and valued at $300. 

“Now you’ve got the money,” suggested the mate, 
“can’t you leave us our clothes?” 

This request divided the the band. Some were for 
keeping the clothes, and a quarrel arose. At length 
the leader said to the man who was about to carry 
the bundle up the cabin stairs : 
~ “If you don’t put it down I'll shoot you.” 

This settled it. The clothes were left. 

“Have you got any grub for yourself to-morrow 
evening, ceptain ?’’ asked one of the band. 

The captain said he had not. 

“‘ Well, then, I'll leave you $6,’’ said the pirate, as 
he placed a note and a large siver piece on the bureau. 

‘See there,’’ said he to his companions. ‘I’ve left 
the captain $6. You’ve got to pay me back your 
share, each of you.” 

Each man counted out his required proportion of 
$6 and handed it over. After they were gone, Cap- 
tain Crittenden found that the money left on the 
bureau cosisted of a one-dollar note end a Mexican 
silver dollar, worth about eighty cents. When the 
pirates were ready to go, the leader said : 

“Now, captain, we don’t want you to think hard 
of us. We've got to make our living somehow, and 
this is the 

ONLY WAY THAT 18 LEFT US. 

They neither bound nor gagged the three men before 
quitting the cabin, The last one to go walked up the 
stairs backward, covering the captain with his re- 
volver. Then they fastened the cabin door securely 
on the outside. They were heard quarreling on 
deck, and Captain Crittenden at one time thought 
that they would get into a fight. They seemed to 
make another divison of the money on the roof of the 
cabin. It was now one o'clock. After waiting a short 
time the three prisoners tried to go up on deck, but 
could not open the cabin door. They were obliged 
to break down s partition between the cabin and the 
hold of the vessel and to climb out on deck through 
the hatchway. They found that the door of the fore- 
castle was securely fastened from the inside, but that 
the sleeping deck hands had not been disturbed. 
Nothing could be seen of the pirates or their boat. 





A REMARKABLE TRAGEDY. 


The Publication ofa s a Stinging Newspaper 
Card by a Noted Criminal Incenses a Police 
Sergeant to Such an Extent That, on the 
Refusal of the Former to Retract, he Shoots 
him Down and Immediately Blows Out his 
Own Brains. ; 


To.Lepo, O., August 24.—This city was startled at 
noon yesterday by a report which rapidly gained cir- 
culation that Jacob Nohl, sergeant of polive, had 
murdered Ross Saulsbury, a notoricus character in 
police and sporting circles all ove: the country, and 
had then killed himself. Both men were so well 
known that the news caused intense surprise, and no 
one imagined that Sergeant Nohl, who has always 
been looked upon as an exemplary citizen and a 
faithful and conscientious officer, would commit such 
a deed. 

On Thursday last the following item appeared in 
the Toledo Commercial: 

“ Rogs Saulsbury, a well-known confidence man and 
railroad worker, was arrested by Sergeant Nohl on 
suspicion and was locked up in the Central Station 
for the night.”’ 

Upon seeing this Mr. Saulsbury penned a letter, 
which appeared in yesterday morning’s Commercial, 
and contained, among others, the following 

STINGING PARAGRAPHS : 

‘* Machinery and forms of law have been called into 
requisition to gratify the private malice of this would- 
be captain of police. The reduction of the law—the 
bulwark of society—to be a petty engine of vengeance 
ill befits the humanity and civilization of the age. I 
dety this plebeian of his own knowledge to name any 
offense that I have committed to shield himself against 
the contempt that his perfidious action entitled him 
to. He will say that he is or was informed that I had 
done some wonderful thing. It is a God given right 
that I possess to defend myself against human hyenas, 
and if this Swede was not a pecuniary tramp I would 
try the virtue of a little law myself. I do not propose 
to be dragged through the streets at the sweet wil and 
pleasure of some obtuse individusl. While I fully 
recognize the fact that there must be officers and law 


a | for the protection of society, I say that to de an effi- 


cient officer a man must have a soul and brains above 
infinitesimal proportions and not lend himself to any 
petty vengeance. I will admit that in my younger 
years I have been somewhat indiscreet, but I have 
expiated any and all offenses that I may have com- 
mitted, and now I defy any man under the sun to 


——— any debt I owe to the law of man. Like all 
One of them | other human beings I have, 1 presume, transgressed 


lighted the cabin lamp, which showed six young men | the moral law, but that broad charity of our Saviour, 


| wit: handkerchief tied across their faces so as to | 


leave only their eyes and foreheads visible, and wear- 
ing no clothing but shirts and trousers. Around the 


waist of each was tied a cloth bandage in lieu of a | 


| belt, through which was thrust a long-bladed knife. 


‘If this doesn’t serve you, captain,” said the man 


whose motto is, ‘ While the lamp holds out to burn,’ 
&e., will without doubt fit my errors the same as 
those of any other person.” 

This article was shown to Noh] about nine o’clock 


yesterday by a young man at the station-house, and 
| seemed to excite him terribly—in fact making him 
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PERFECTIZ FRANTIC WITH RAGE. 

He went into the captain's office and asked for cart- 
ridges, swearing that he would shoot Saulsbury on 
sight. The captain refused to give him what he 
wanted and endeavored to dissuade him from doing 
anything rash. He urged him to stop and think, say- 
ing that when he got cooler he would know that the 
best possible thing to do would be to pass the article 


by unnoticed. For some time the captain talked with. 


Nohl in this strain, but the latter was evidently 
already determined. 

He left the office, saying he could get cartridges 
somewhere else. He got an engineer to fix up his 
revolvers, but said nothing to him as to his inten- 
tions. He then evidently changed his mind and got 
a self-cocking six-shooter, 32 caliber, known as the 
‘‘ Morton Gun,” as it was taken from Dr. Morton, the 
grave robber. Armed with this he sought and found 
Saulsbury, when the followiug conversation ensued : 

‘Did you write that article in this morning’s 
paper ?’’ asked Nohl. 

“TI did,” replied Saulebury. 

“ Well, I want you to take it back. Will you do it ?” 

“No, I won’t,”’ said Saulsbury. 

Scarcely had he spoken these words before Nohl 
drew his self-cocking revolver with his loft hand, and, 
placing it at Saulsbury’s right breast, pulled the 
trigger. Saulsbury had thrown up his right hand 
instinctively as he saw the movement, but had no 
time to make 

AN EFFORT TO AVOID THE REVOLVER. 
As soon as he had fired Nohl stepped around facing 
his victim, seid something to him and then shot him 
again through the left breast. Saulsbury canght 
hold ofa railing, and, exclaiming ‘“‘I am gone sank 
to the sidewalk. 


As soon as Nohl saw Saulebury sink he stepped 


back two paces, placed the revolver at his own left 
temple and fired, the heavy bullet speeding through 
his brain and lodging on the right side of his head | 


in almost a direct line from the place at which it 


entered. 

A large crowd immediately gathered at the scene of 
the terrible tragedy, and the bodies of the two men 
who both a moment before were in the full flush of 
manhood were placed in carriages and taken to the 


Central Station, Noh] being placed in a cot in the dead. 


room and Saulebury being put in the lodgers’ room. 
At this time both men were alive, although it wa 
plainly evident that neither could live any length o 
time. Soon after being placed in the lodgers’ room 
Saulsbury, who had been unconscious all the time, 
quietly breathed his last and passed away without a 
struggle. Nohl remained unconscious and. gasped 
away his breath within 
TWO HOURS AFTER THE TRAGEDY. 

The affair produced a tremendous excitement through- 
out the city, and the families of each of the victimes 


are duly commiserated. Both of the men had 


achieved considerable distinction, though in quite 
different departments. Sergeant Nob] was, during 
the war, a member of the Thirty-sexenth Ohio Vete- 
rans’ infantry, and one of the most gallant men in 
that splendid regiment. During the siege of Vicks- 
burg he was selected to head a forlorn hope in one of 
the desperate assaults on the fortifications. He was 


captured by the enemy during the fight of July 22,' 


before Atlanta, and sent to Andersonville. He made 
his escape while the prisoners were being transferred 
from that place to Savannah, and after some days 
spent in the swamps succeeding in reavhing’ the 
Savannah River, where he found an old and leaky 
boat without oars. Providing himself with a piece of 
a box lid, he put boldly out into the stream and pad- 
dled and floated down with the current, eluding the 
rebel pickets by the merest chance, until he reached 
our lines at Fort Pulaski. He was one of the active 
workers in getting up the reunion of the prison 
here this fall, and his loss will be deeply felt by his 
comrades in that association, as well as the 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
He was a noble hearted, generous and brave man, 
with high conceptions of duty, and was fearless * 
doing it. 

Saulsbury was a native and resident of this city, 
where he generally conducted himeelf in a tolerably 
straight manner, but he was widely known’ over the 
country as one of the boldest and most successful 
confidence men and bank operators in the profession. 
He was a man of education and fine address, and was 
possessed of an extraordinary amount of shrewdness. 
A large bank was cracked in Louisville a few years 
ago—a $120,000 affair—and was adroitly compromised, 
$60,000 being restored. It was afterward found that 
Seulsbury w as one of four pirtners in that enterprise. 
But his strategy did not always avail him, as he had 


to serve several terms in penitentiaries in different 
parts of the country. 


Strange Phase of a Murder Case. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., August 23.—Five of the six jurors 
selected to hold an inquest on the body of a man 
found in a cave in Perry county have decided that it 
is not Samuel E. Albright, who murdered William K. 
Miller on the 7th inst. It is generally beleaved in the 
vicinity of the murder that Albright’s frieuds placed 
the decomposed corpse in the cave to mislead the 
authorities and give the assassin time to escape. That 
the body was not that of Albright is shown by the 
statement of a respectable man who entered the cave 
indicated on the day before the corpse was discovered 
and found no stench there. A strong impression pre- 
vails that a grave had been robbed, and a number 
have been opened by friends of deceased persons to 
ascertain whether they had been tampered with. 
Albright is believed to have escaped to the west. 
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A Pair of Suspende’ s, 


LITTLE Rock, Ark., August 29.—Hcunri Stewart and 
William Elliott, alias Colorado Bill, were hanged in 
the court-yard at Forf Smith to-day, the former for 
the murder of Dr. Jones at Caddo, Indian Territory, 
and the latter for the murder of Cunningham, at Mus- 


cogee, Indian Territory. The President declined to 
interfere. 
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THE COW-BOY OF THE PLAINS. 


A Sketch of a Very Boisterous and Often 
Murderous Western Character. 


A Denver, Colorado, correspondent says: The 
** cow-boys,”’ as the hired herdsmen are called, lead a 
wild life, far away from the haunts of men. Their 
houses are simply excavations or holes in the earth, 
with studding or boards at the sides, and a roof of 
mud or turf,like an out-door cellar for fruits or 
vegetables and are styled *‘ dug-outs.”” A few of the 
more aristocratic oncs have what are called ‘‘ adobes,” 
or small houses built from sun-dried bricks, after the 
manner of the Mexicans. Near his dug-out the 
ranchman has what he calle his ‘‘ carvie yard”’ of 
horses, and a large pen, with a high, strong fence 
around it, which is called a “‘ corral,’’ where hiscattle 
are protected from the fury of the severe storms, 
with which the plains are often visited, and driven 
to be branded to distinguish them from the 

STOCK OF OTHER OWNERS, 
The rations of the ranchmen or cow-boys consist of 
bacon, flour, beans, dried fruit, coffee and molasses. 
These articles are issucd tothe cow-boys in addition 
to their wages, which range from eighteen to twenty- 
five dollars per month, and they usually get what 
beef they want without the knowledge of the owner 
of the cattle when they get tired of ‘‘flitch.” The 
wearing apparel of a cow-boy consists of a woolen 
shirt, pair of buckskin trousers, sombrero, top-boots, 
long spurs and a brace of navy revolvers. They ride 
upon Mexican horses or Mustangs, and carry lassoes 
with. which to run down and capture unruly steers 
who break away from the herd. It is very difficult 
herding cattle during a storm, as the whole drove 
will often start off as fast as they can, heading away 
from the storm, and then it requirds great skill and 
daring to 
BRING THEM IN CHECK. 
There are generally four or five boys to each herd, 
and thcy camp out wherever night finds them and 
cook their meals over a fire built in a hole dug in the 
ground, usi-g only a camp kettle, a coffec-pot anda 
skillet. This is the work and the life of a cow-boy, 
and it is a hard, dreary and monotonous one. When 
he gets his summer wages he ridcs his pony into the 
nearest town in the search of whisky and women, 
which are all he lives for. While in town his home 
is in the saloons and dance houses. He soon gets 
gloriously drunk and then begins to yell like a wild 
indian and shoots off his big revolvers promiscuously 
into the crowd. He is little else than a crazy demon 
at such time and woe betide 
THE MAN WHO CROSSES HIS PATH. 

When he finishes his frolic he mounts his horse and 
callops out of town firing right and left as he goes, a 
more tcrrible creature than the Centaur of the fable, 
tne Comanche indian among the savages, or the 
**half horse and half alligator’’ of the frontiersmen. 
Two or three of them, who celebrated one of their 
beastly orgies in Pueblo a short time since, shot the 
L:fe out of a policeman for no other fearon than that 
he wantcd them to behave like civilized men, and 
ccase to put everybody in mortal terror. The cow- 
boy’sspree lasts but a few days, for he spends his 
moacy with reckless prodigality, and is the casy prey 
of dosigning men and woman. When his last dollar 
has ceased to burn his pocket he goes back to work. 


Murdered at His Wedding. 


[Subject of Illustration.] , 

Lirtis Rock, Ark., August 21.—A horrible tragedy 
has just been porpetrated near Wittsburg, Cross 
county. A few miles from Witteburg there lived a 
widow named Hammett. The woman was engaged in 
farming, and though she had two grown sons, was 
compelled to employ a young man to superintend 
farm labors. Mrs. Hammett was about forty years of 





young man’s love,and the wedding day was fixed. 
The two sons, hearing of the matrimonial arrange- 
ments that had been made between their mother and 
the stripling, called upon the maternal relative and 
tried to dissuade her from entering into such an 
obligation with a mere boy. The widow had acted 
from an emotional impulse, and refused to accept of 
her sons’ counsel. The sons made threats, telling 
their mother that the marriage would be disastrous, 
but the widow affirmed that she loved the young man: 
and wo.ld marry him at all hazards. The sons went 
away, and at the appointed time the young man ap- 
peared, matrimonially attired. The minister came, 
and friends were assembled. The deep hush incident 
to“thou art man and wife’”’ had scarcely been pro- 
nounced when a flash at the window, followed by a 
loud report, terrified the women and astonished the 
men. Another flash, another report, and the newly- 
made husband sank upon the floor. The widow’s 
younger son was the perpetrator. He fied, but was 
captured. Next day the young husband died, and 
shortly afterward the widow’s younger son, in at- 
tempting to escape, was shot and killed; and report 
says that shortly afterward the elder brother went to 
his mother’s house and beat her brains out with s 
club. We got our information from a gentleman just 
from the neighborhood, and who is now stopping at 
the Capital Hotel in this city. 
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Did Latrimouille Confess 7 


Mrs. Latrimouille believes that her son was inno- 
cent of the terrible crime for which he paid the pen- 
alty with his life; but there is very litile doubt that 
she will soon be convinced to the contrary. It iscer- 
tain that Latrimouille has made a confession, as the 
following interview between a reporter of the Cohoes 
News and counsel for the condemned will show : 

Reporter—Mr. Valois, I have called in relation to 
the confession of Latrimouille. 

Mr. Valois—I have nothing to say at present in 
regard to the matter of his confession. * 

Reporter—Then it is true that he did leave a writ- 
ten c~nfession ? 

Mr. Valois—No, sir, he left no written confession as 
far as I know, for he could not write. 

Revorter—Did you not write it for him? 

Mr. Valois—No, sir; up to within a few hours be- 
fore his death I never knew whether he was guilty 
or not. 

Reporter—Then you know now whether he died 
innocent or guilty ? 

Mr. Valois—All I can say at present is that Hilaire 
told me something just before hisexecution; whether 
it was his confession or not I will not now state, nor 
will 1 open my lips about the matter until after the 
faneral. 

Reporter—Will you then give the public the facts 
as far as you know them? 

Mr. Valois—I will make no promises, but will prob- 
ably give you some information then. 

Mr. and Mrs. Latrimouille spend most of their 
time weeping over the disgrace that has befallen 
them, refusing to hecomforted. Butas they are good 
citizens and worthy people, the people of Cohoes will 
make things as cheerful for them as possible. 
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The Boston Globe’s Fall River correspondent says: 
The worst of it is that everybody seems to fear that 
the end has not yet come to light. Men speak of our 
leading citizens with bated breath and look upon 
them with suspicion. Thére is no confidence; there 
can be no credit; there will be no prosperity until 
there are others added to the present list of insolvent 
concerns, until there are other agents and treasurers 
thoroughly investigated, and until the system by 
which the one-man power of a mill can so arrange 


a matters that the cash-book of the concern is kept 
age. The man was a mero boy, but an attachment = —— — = ———— — = — carefully locked up in a place where the chief clerk or 
soon sprang up between them, which did not stop at ee his subordinates can never see it or investigate its 
friendship’s station, but ran into the depot of a matri- ala TRIS JF aie — —4 PT LONE ary eA a TO entries is ended by a more open and honest system of 
monial proposition. Mrs. Hammett accepted the MOON."”--Sze Paag 2. dealing with the accounts. 
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FIIIABLE SEQUEL TO A S- IFE-HISTORY-THE BODY OF MISS LAVINIA ROACH, THE UNFORTUNATE GIRL WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE BY 
? OVERBOARD FKOM A PALL RIVER. STEAMER, MUTILATED BY A RIVER-PIRATE TO SECURE HER DIAMOND EAR-RINGS.—Szx Pace 3. 
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A Notorious Philadelphia ‘‘Orook’’ Caged in London. 


A cable dispatch from London announces the fact 
that the American calling himself Ambrose Fortescue, 
now awaiting forgery on the Bank of England, has 
been identified as Peter Burns, the notorious Phila- 
delphia counterfeiter, burglar, and forger. Detective 
Robert Pinkerton, of Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency said in reference to the matter: 

“Burns was formely a noted burglar and 
counterfeiter, but of late years has devoted his 
talents exclusively to forgery. He was concerned in 
the burglary of the Lansdale Bank with his brother, 
Joe Burns, in the burglary of the Beneficial Savings 
Bank with Jimmy Haggerty, afterward shot by Reddy 
the Blacksmith, 1n the burglary of the Norristown 
National Bank, and in the ettempt to rob the South- 
wark Bank. When you know that Johnny Hope, the 
Manhattan Bank burglar, is a nephew of Haggerty, it 
is easy to see how some of the stclen Manhattan 
pipe: BONDS HAVE BEEN PASSED IN EUROPE. 


After ceasing to be a burglar Burns formed the a. 
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W. T. CHRISTOPHER, THE ATLANTA, GA., EDITOR 
WHO PROCURED THE GOLDSMITH IMPEACH- 
MENT. 


quaintance of Col. James Buchanan Cross, the great 
est forger this or any »ther country ever saw. 
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figure and iron-gray hair. He is a man of good address, 
and presents the appearance of a retired merchant, 
About five months ago we learned that he had gone to 
Europe to join a gang of clever American forgers 
there, of which I believe Col. Cross to be the leader. 
On the afternoon of July 19, Burns or Fortescue and 
a young Englishman named William Baughan were 
arrested for attempting to pass a forged check for. 
several hundred pounds on a branch office of the 
Bank of England in London. Baughan had been 
under surveilance for some days, and was seen tocon- 
nect with Fortescue. On the day in quesion, Baughan 
entered the bank, while Burns waited for him outside. 
Both men were arrested by Inspector Genoux of the 
London detective force. Burns, on the preliminary 
examination, protested that he was Ambrose Fortes- 
cue,an American gentleman traveling for pleasure, 
and denied knowing Baughan. He was committed to 
Newgate for trial. The governor of the jail ordered 
his picture taken, but he flatly refused to be photo- 
graphed, claiming that his right as an unconvicted 
prisoner should be respected. The governor had him 

















WARREN P. LOVETT, KILL¥D J. K. REYNOLDS, A 
SLANDERER, IN SELF- DEFENSE, NEAB GRIF- 
FIN, GA. 


held down inachair by force, and his picture was 


Cross 40s MISS ee ga ROAOH, THE RTUNATE GIRL bee a wei oe SUICIDE —— oot member Sie priser named —* 
FRO ALL RIVER PHOTOGRAPHED BY Ta PHILADELPHIA. ugh affair before the Home Secretary. 
—— celebrity about the beginning of fan Fie @. , TLOB, 


His skill as a penman was marvelous, and he 
forged his way out of prison twice by writing fictitious 


governor, Mr. Sidney Smith, was reprimanded and 
ordered not to repeat his ac‘ion. Now that Burns’s 


ee they a a —— PP consideration, but will be severely dealt with 
BOGUS INSURANCE COMPANIES AS ASSETS. as the Bank of England never forgives.” 

He was tried and convicted in Philadelphia, and was ooo 

sentenced to three and a half years, which term he| On the 26th, Thomas Tandey, ® largo landed pro- 

served, leaving the Eastern Penitentiary about nine | prietor of Athoy, county of Meath, Iveland, was abot 

months agp. Burns is about fifty years ¢14, of slim | dead as he was entering his own door. ‘ 


intimate with his wife, and after her death produced 
a will purporting to have been signed by her, in 
which she bequeathed all her property to him. This 
will, however, was set aside. Burns's career as.a for- 
ger continued to be successful for some years, until 


identity has been established, he will not receive 
pardons. He got out of Auburn in this manner, and 


he is one of the three men who are the only prisoners 
who have ever escaped from the Eastern Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania. On joining hands with Cross, Burns 
became noted asa forger. While Col. Wm. H. Cregar 
was serving a term for counterfeiting, Burns became 
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ASE UMMER PERILOUS SITUATION OF M’LLE ELLA ZUILA CAUSED BY THE BREAKING 
8 OURO EAS Teo its HOUSE PURAUES AND CAPTURES wnt oanry, IN OF THE BALANCING POLE WHILE RIDING A BICYCLE ON A HANGING 
HIS NIGHT ATTIRE; DURHAM, ME.—Bee Paor 5. - WIRE, AT TONY PASTOR'S THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY.—sue Pace 4. 
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MURDER IN THE MORGUE! 
A New York Story of Grime and Mystery, 


BY SARA GOLDTHWAITE. 
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Author of *‘ Tuk Maskep Bravcty,”’ 
Doom,”’ ** THK STUDENT'S SWEETHEART,”” 
Etc., Ere., Erte. 


& 
{Written expressly for THe NATIONAL PoLick GAZETTE. | 
CHAPTER IT. 
(Continued.) 


But we must return to Gaston, who, in the midst of his | 


tears, thought of tle happiness he had dreamed of. 


‘* Ah!’ said he to himself, ‘‘ why did I wait to ask her | 


in marriage! why did I listen tothe doctor who insisted 


upon my being patient until her health was firmly estab- | 


lished. If she had been my wife I would have saved her 
by my tenderness and care. But all is gone, and I have 


not been able even to see her face for the last time as she | 


lay on her funeral couch.” 

Vandyke had pusitively refused to allow any one to 
enter the chamber of the dead. 

The circumstance attending the refusal returned to 
Gaston, and seemed to him now very extraordinary. 

He recalled the astonishment of Vandyke when he said 
to him, ‘‘I loved Irene. I beg of you to allow me to take 
a last farewell of her mortal rem:tins.’’ 

He remembered the gleam in the merchan.’s eye and 
the hissed words when he insisted upon entering: 

** Indeed, sir. who gave you the right to cominit a 
sacrilege ’’’ 

Vandyke had a motive then—to conceal from all eyes 
the curnse of Irene. Ws it certuin that the doctor himself had 
heen selmitted to prove the decease ? 

Finally the young man said, ‘‘ No doubt Vandyke loved 
her. He had killed her through jealousy. The doctor 
who attended her ought to know. I will go and see him.“ 

Quitting the cortege, he turned his steps toward the 
physician. 

In the meantime Mr. Birmingham had left the Second 
avenue house with the doctor. 

Doctor Bitiings, for such was his name, occupied apart- 
ments on tne second floor of an antique house in Hudson 
street. 

After he knew that his daughter was killed the consul 
had subdued his griefand tears. He thirsted for revenge, 
and only wished the murd2rer’s name to kill him in his 
turn. 

When the doctor and his companion were seated in the 
apartments of the former, * Sir,” said Mr. Birmingham, 
** who isthe assassin ?"’ 

I dare not tell you now,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ the 
blow would be tvo severe."’ 

‘* The name of the man! Tell me, whatever it may be. 
I must know it.”’ 

** You insist ?’’ 

** Yes—yes; do you not see that you are killing me with 
your hesitation? The name.” 

** Well, it is that of your friend.” 

** Vandyke !”’ 

The doctor silently inclined his head. 

“He!” exclaimed Birmingham. ‘Oh, the wretch! 
the scoundrel !*’ And he rushed like a madman to the 
door ofthe room. 

But the doctor, divining his purpose, intercepted him 
and forced him to take a seat. Such prostration suc- 
ceeded this terrible outbreak that the consul fell rather 
than sat down. 

**He! he! Oh, my God!’ he murmured in a voice of 
terrible despair. 

He looked at the doctor, who returned his look mean- 
ingly. 

** Patience! patience !’’ said the doctor in a singular 
tone of voice. 

** But how did he kill my Irene?’ interrozated Bir- 
mingham. 

The doctor was going to answer when the bell rang. 
Some one sought the doctor for an urgent visit. Humanity 
made it a duty to Dr. Billings not to defer this visit; he 
went away promising to return soon, after exacting a 
promise from the consul not to leave the house. 

An hour passed before the doctor came back, an hour of 
mental agony to the unhappy father, during which he 
passed from anger to dejection, from rage to apparent 
resignation. : 

The doctor was not alone—a young man accompanied 
him. It was Frank Gaston, whom we know left the 
funeral of Irene. Dr. Billings, who knew him, encoun- 
tered him in Varick street, but a short distance from the 
house, and as they walked along the young man told him 
of the doubts that filled his mind. 

‘“*Come home with me,’ said the doctor. 
you will soon solve the mystery.”’ 

** At last,’’ cried the consul at the sight of the hed: 
cian. ‘* You are now going to tell me all.” 

** Yes—all,”’ answered the doctor, ‘‘and before the 
tribunal of God who hears me I swear to tell the truth.” 

Mr. Birmingham was so eager to hear the disclosure 
that he did not notice Frank Gaston. The latter, on a 
mysterious sign from the doctor, took a seat in the corner 
of the room and listened. 

‘“* The incidents that I am going to relate to you.”’ began 
Dr. Billings, ** willbe confirmed by a witness that it is 
impossible to object to,and whom I hold in reserve to 
make known to you later.”’ 

The doctor continued to explain the facts, which we 
will recapitulate. 

Some time after the departure of the newly-appointed 
consul, Mr. Vandyke, far from giving to his ward the 
care her failing health required, perceived that Irene was 
a charming creature. He fell desperately in love with 
her and resolved to possess her at all hazards. 

Since then his conduct toward the young girl changed 
completely. 

He was full of delicate attentions which his position as 
guardian justified, and did everything in his power to 
corrupt her, such as taking her to theatres, soirees and 
balls of a doubtful character. But all attempts against 
the innocence of Irene failed. 

In place of the love on which he counted, Vandyke ob- 
tained only gratitude and filial affection. Irene received 
his attention as a thing too uatural. 

** My guardian has no child,” said she to herself. ‘* His 
wife is very kind to me, also; it 1s not astonishing that he 
seeks to console me in the absence of my father.”’ 

This confidence should have disarmed Vandyke and 
made him renoun¢e his crimina! projects. On the con- 
trary it only irritated his passions. 
succeed he resolved to use force. 
practicable. 
to Colorado, while his wife was passing a month with her 
* parents. 

Irene, without thinking, accepted the proposition of 


** Perhaps 


DRIVEN TO HeER | 


If hypocrisy did not | 
At Paris this was un- | 
So Vandyke suggested to Irene to take a trip | 





| Vandyke. They started. 
| we will learn further on. 
| On their return, the heaith of Irene was so compro- 
| mised that Dr. Billings thought her lost. 
‘It is impossible that Miss Birmingham was a victim 
to that infamous wretch,” cried Gaston from his seat. 
»1 am certain of it,’ answered the doctor, ‘* but I be 
| lieve the passion of this beast was subdued by honorable 
resistance ** 
‘* Vandyke did not accomplish his purpose, or why did 
he kill her? Yes—yes—Irene is pure. We bruise hearts 


What passed during the trip 


At these exclamations of the young man Mr. Birming- 
ham went to him and clasped his hand. 

‘* Thanks, sir,”’ said he, “ you are a good man.”’ 

Then turning toward the doctor, Mr. Birmingham 
looked at him inquiringly. Dr. Billings understood and 
| presented the young clerk. 

‘* Mr. Frank Gaston,”’ said he, ** who aspired to become 
| your son-in-law.”’ 
| ‘* Yes, I love Irene,’’ affirmed the young man, “ and if 
| she were alive, I would give—”’ 
| Gaston stopped suddenly and his countenance changed 
| strangely. 
In a glass opposite to him appeared a strange appari- 

tion. 

| ‘* What is the matter?” cried both the doctor and the 
| consul in alarm. : 
| 
| 
| 


| hke hers, but Jo not corrupt them.” 
| 


** There!’ there!” said Gaston, pointing to the glass. 

The apparition was only too real. The glass reflected a 
living image. Pale as a ghost and completely enveloped 
| in black, a young girl softly raised the velvet curtain 
that separated the doctor’s study from his drawing room. 

It waar Tene. 

At the same moment the sound cf a earriage was heard 
outside. 

Doctor Billings ran to the window and looked out. 

** It is strange,”’ thought he, “ I think I recognized Mrs. 
Vandyke in that carriage.’’ 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSK. 

At the appearance of his child, whom he believed Icst 
to him forever, Mr. Birmingham remained for an instant 
transfixed. 

But the father’s love triumphed over his temporary 
weakness; he rushed to Irene and taking her in his arms 
devoured her with kisses. 

** My daughter ! my daughter!’ he murmured with un- 
expressible joy. ‘‘Itis you! Speak, Irene, speak, so that 
I may be sure you live!”’ 

And the poor father drew back a siep to contemplate 
his child, then took her hand and pressed it against his 
heart, still doubting the reality of her presence. 

Irene was no less affected than the consul, for she be- 
lieved him still in Italy. 

Then returning her father’s affectionate embrace. 

** Yes—it is I," she answered with a sweet smile, ‘* but 
suffering and weak my good father.” 

Frowning darkly Mr. Birmingham murmured to him- 
self, ‘* Oh! the monster.”’ 

It was then that Irene perceived Frank Gaston. 

She blushed and hid instinctively her pretty head on 
her father’s shoulder. He, remembering the confidence 
of the doctor, took the hand of his daughter, and placed 
it in that of the young map. At this contact all the blood 
of Irene rushed to her heart. And if the two men had 
not sustained her she would have fallen to the floor. 

‘* Irene—Irene!’’ cried the anguished father. ‘‘ Come 
doctor, she is ill. ’ 

Doctor Billings was no longer in the room. 

The consul carried his daughter to a coach and Gaston, 
seizing a bottle of cologne-water, saturated his handker- 
chief and passed it over the features of the young girl. 

Irene soon recovered her senses, and with asweet smile 
thanked those whom she loved. 

We will leave the young girl with her father and sweet- 
heart and follow Dr. Billings who left us so suddenly. 

We have said that the doctor thought he recognized Mrs. 
Vandyke in the carriage that was driven away. 

To assure himself he left the hanse hastily and, thanks 
to a crush in the street, was enabled tu kecp the vehicle 
in sight until he reached Canal street, where, luckily, he 
found a cab. 

He pointed the carriage out and promised the driver $10 
to keep it in sight until it should come to its destination. 
Then he jumped in and the chase began. 

Once in Broadway the pace had to be increased, for 
there the driver of the mysterious coach took advantage 
of an open space to lash his horse and drive like mad. 
Then, again, he was very skillful at turning in and out 
among the ’busses and trucks. But no more so than the 
Jehu behind him. 

The followed driver turned off at the New York Hotel 
and struck Fifth avenue, where the gait was increased 
still more. 

The journey continued to the park, and along the 
Eighth avenue entrance to a paved street that ran out 
toward the river between lowlands in which truck farins 
were situated. 

This mysterious locality, to be sought by such a person 
as Mrs. Vandyke, increased the doctor’s astonishment. 
He began to believe that he had made a mistake after all. 

Suddenly the two carriages stopped at a tall, gloomy 
apartment-house, that stood all by itself. The door of the 
first coach opened and Mrs. Vandyke jumped lightly to 
the ground. In an instant Dr. Billings was beside her. 

At sight of him Mrs. Vandyke started back, but soon re- 
covered herself, 

** Ah—it is you, Dr. Billings?’ she said, with a smile— 
‘*by what chance ?”’ 

** It is po chance, madame.”’ 

‘* Then for what motive?”’ 

‘** I followed you because I wish to speak with vou.” 

** Speak to me?” 

‘* Yes, madame.”’ 

**Why don’t you come to the house ¢ ” 

‘* To-day !—in the midst of a funeral ceremony !”’ 

“It is true,’ said Mrs. Vandyke, a little disturbed. 

‘* However, I want to speak with you alone.” 

‘** It is serious, then,’’ and in saying these words she 
tried to avoid the searching look of the doctor. 

** Very serious,’”’ answered the latter. 

And very urgent?’ 

** It concerns your honor.’’ 

Mrs. Vandyke pointed to the house before which they 
stood. 

**Tam ready to hear you, sir. Will you follow me?” 

Both entered the house and mounted four pairs of stairs. 
Mrs. Vandyke opened a door and introduced the doctor 
injo a modestly furnished room. 

** Take a seat, sir,’’ she said, ‘* now I will listen to you.” 

**T came to ask you to solve the enigma.”’ 

** What enigma?!’ exclaimed she, reddening. 

The doctor 'ooked at her fixedly. Mrs. Vandyke felt in- 
timidated. She opened her lips and then, guided no 
doubt by the sentiment of duty, remained quiet. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Tre governor of Illinois has issued a proclamation otter- 
| ing $200 reward for the arrest of Frederick Kessler, who. 
| on August 21st, murdered his wife at Buckley, Iroquois 


| county. 


GLIMPSES OF GOTHAM. 
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The Remorseless Pirates who Hoist the 
Black Flag over Furniture Establish- 
ments on the Instalment Plan. 


A CUNNINGLY DEVISED TRAP-CONTRACT. 


hs 


— — 


Other Mercantilé Bilood-hounds with Sew- 
ing-Machine Dens. 


A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 


By Pau. PRow er. 


| Written expressly for Tux PoLick Gazetrt. | 


It pleases me exceedingly to see some of the piratical 
furniture instalment men brought to bay and arraigned 
in courts of justice by victims who have at least been 
stung to a desperate resistance by the villainies to which 
they have been subjected. 

There are big firms in New York who make a specialty 
of selling furniture to people who cannot afford to pay 
save in monthly sums, and they are a blessing, just as the 
much abused pawnbroker is under certain circumstances. 

Take the case of a friend of mine, a literary gentleman, 
who got married lately. Having stated that he is a lite- 
rary gentleman, there is no necessity for my wasting ink 
by remarking that he didn’t possess any money on the day 
of his marriage save tne $10 he borrowed at the office to 
give to the minister. 

And he had no furniture. Yes, he had, too—a desk, a 
very pretty little affair, good for writing love letters at, or 
chapters of thrilling storics, but hardly the ‘“‘lum tum” 
for going to h::susekeeping with. 

Although he ‘and she were cooing like turtle-doves at 
the time, even the pigeon-holes of the desk were not 
available as a residence. 

he instalment man came to his rescue. Being in good 
repute at the office, it was only necessary for the dealer 
to satisfy himself and then enter into negotiations. I 
went along to give them the benefit of my good taste, and 
I flatter myself that the neatness of the flat which he took 
up-tow n was directly due to my exertions. 

This furniture was paid for, and became the property of 
the happy groom, whose case is not therefore one that we 
wish to consider in an article that is intended to flay these 
Bowery and Sixth avenue miscreants who let unhappy 
wretches get used to sleeping upon a bed and then take it 
away from them. 

But before I commence to sling gouts of blood abcut, let 
me state it as a fact acquired by experience that the fur- 
niture sold on instalments, like that sold by auction 
because the invalid gentleman is going to Europe, is not 
the best kind to buy. 

When I get married, and I shan’t do it until I have a 
little money ahead, I am going to have good, strong, sub- 
stantial furniture, and you can only get that kind by the 
cash-on-the-nail system. I shall never forget Bob, the 
author to whom I have referred, coming to me day after 
day and telling me how this and that article had come 
apart, how the table had but one leaf, and there were not 
any of the chairs with a proper allowance of legs. 

Even the bed broke down. 

All this is logical enough, and to a certain extent has to 
be expected by the purchaser. There is a probability, of 
course, of his dying, or being struck by lightning, or hav- 
ing an iron bolt dropped on his head from the New York 
Elevated Railroad structure. The manufacturer isn’t 
going to run out rosewood or bird's-eye maple to a person 
with no more financial backing than a salary, and a 
business reputation for integrity. 

Neither had Bob any right to squeal about being charged 
at least 25 per cent. above the market rates. 

Your tailor does it—I mean the old-fashioned kind of 
tailor—they are getting scarce now—who sends in his 
bills but twice a year, January and July. 

The excess in charge is the interest on the money he 
lays out of, and is an offset to the bilks who ‘“‘ stand him 
up”’ for good. 

When I pay $15 for my pantalvons, instead of $12, it’s 
because some gentleman got a $60 overcoat last winter 
for nothing. 

This is political economy applied toclothes. Those who 
wish to take a full course and get even pursue the fascin- 
ating study until they get an outfit of clothes suitable for 
the climate of California. 

‘Then they go to California. 

The tailor! What does he do? He calls to his book- 
keeper after this fashion : 

**Turn to the account of that estimable customer, Mr. 
Paul Prowler, and mark it up $100; he’ll never know the 
difference.”’ 

And to tell the truth, I don’t believe I ever will. 

But let us return to the wretches who wane to get both 
money and furniture.« It’s an old, old game, and 1s prac- 
ticed also with sewing machines. 

In the two or three latest instances that I have read of 
in the newspapers, the dealer collected the money right 
straight along until there came a financial — when 
he attempted to collect the furniture. 

In too many cases fully enough is paid — these seiz- 
ures are made to satisfy the seller for the real value of the 
goods, and since he complacently fingers the money in his 
pocket while he watches the furniture being loaded upon 
his van, we are forced to call him a thief. 

He certainly is one, because he has both goods and cash. 

The way these unfortunate tenement house people, and 
they are the principally abused class, are levied upon so 
rapaciously hy these commercial sharks, is because they 
are roped into signing a paper in which the word sale is 
never mentioned,nor the idea of the user of the furn‘ture 
gradually acquiring a proprietary right in it once put 
forward. 

It is a continual talk of paying rent for hired furniture. 

Remember this when you go to deal with such scamps, 
or rather remember it in tame, and don’t zo to deal with 
them. 

This elegant black-flag document was cunningly devis- 
ed by some one of their east-side garlic-eating lawyers, 
and no doubt when it was printed there went up a 
chuckle of satisfaction from ai! the slop-dealers in the 
ram-shackle chairs, tables and beds which create such 
consternation in these instalment families, who 1m- 
mediately commence to break up the moment they try to 
settle down. 

Hearing that some poor wretch, who has been thrown 
out of work, hasn’t got the few dollars due for the month, 


down upon him, swaggers through his apartments, slings 
the greasy contract around, and finally walks off with 
the furniture, leaving nothing but the bare floor, in a 





the proprietor of the furniture establishment bounces | 


case perhaps, where a dying woman or child had to bé 
lifted in order to allow the drunken carter to get at the 
bedstead. 

To my great gratification this contract-trap has beeri 
discovered to be unlike a tin-cup in one particular at 
least. It won’t hold water. Judges before whom meri 
and woman have come complaining, have advisec theni 
in each instance, where forcible taking of the goods was 
the rule to sue out a warrant ior the acrest nf the parties 
on a charge of robbery. 

Robbery! You can get tweriy years for that. Do you 
hear my slob-nosed friends, and greasy, long-ceated 
cheats, you can get twenty years in an elegant establish - 
ment of which I wrote last week, where the sleeping 
apartments could be made a little more cheerful by the 
introduction of those wonderful cottage sets you sell, with 
brillant flowers and circus birds painted all over them. 

Now that the good work has begun I hope it will go 
right on. Itonly needs nerve and perseverance to uproot 
these abuses. 

The sewing-machine outrage is one of the same class. 
An agent buys up a hundred second-hand broken down 
machines and opens an office. He advertises them for 
sale ‘on easy instalments,” and catches the poor sem- 
stress, who works in a garret from morning till night. 
Poleful as is the ‘* song of the shirt,”’ it is slightly more 
cheerful when the whirl and rattle of the sewing-ma- 
chine are the accompaniment, and the prospect of ulti- 
mately owning it spurs the poor girl on to renewed 
efforts. 

She falls sick. It is not generally ‘.elieved that such a 
thing is possible as a sewing girl faliing sick, but she ac- 
tually does, and for days and nights tosses on her miser- 
able bed in the hot fever of delirium, her sole atteadant 
being the landlady of the house, who doesn’t want her to 
die on the premises, and perhaps a comrade, another 
wan, weak, emaciated one, who comes after a hard day’s 
work with the needle to sit up in the squalid apartment. 

In time there is another comes, the sewing machine 
agent’s collector after his rent. 

‘There is no rent; the poor girl has been this way 
for a week, but she is better now.” 

Can't help it. J want the stampsor I want the ma- 
chine.” 

** But you take away her means of livelihood.”’ 

‘* Lots more for sale at the office.” 

This savage, beast, Zulu, does what he understands to 
be his business, and robs the sick woman while her very 
chatter, in her feverish dreams, shows that meeting the 
obligation is the principal thing upon her mind. 

These contemptible specimens of humanity can ascribe 
their good fortunes and easy lives to the skill they display 
in skirting the violation of the law without getting into 
illegal waters, and to the crushed, despairing, way-down 
character of those they practice on. 

The wail has come up from the depthsat last. If two 
or three good convictions could be obtained it would, in 
addition to pleasing me which fact alone would of course, 
have some force with the judge, clear the atmosphere 
and bring clearly into light still other abuses. 

The reform wind is one of uacertain duration in New 
York, and I would like to see a good deal accomplished 
while it is blowing. 

Disreputable furniture dealers will be more wary, and 
the instances where a man will be given a chance to 
surmount his difficulties, and continue the payments for 
that which is already partly his own will multiply. 

The subjects reminds me of another newspaper friend, 
who went in the instalment business heavily, and con- 
tracted for $700 worth of goods, after paying $200 down. 
It was a prosperous time for him then, ard in a little 
while he owned the entire kit which was ornarentally 
displayed in an up-town flat to which I was frequently 
invited for a Sunday dinner. 

His name was Jimmy. Jimmy took immense pride in 
the collection, and so did his wife. SodidI. Just to 
please them I would go around the rooms and sit on every 
chair. 

But disaster came. This engagement went to Halifax, 
that to Jericho, and the ’tother to Tophet. A down-town 
trade paper, which he edited on Saturdays, devoted to 
sweitzer-Kase, failed. 

As Jimmy put it—‘* It didn't create the financial smell 
the proprietors fondly anticipated.” 

Something had to be done. So a caucus was held. I 
was present. We resolved to sell the furniture. 

‘‘Ah—the buffet! It’s sad!’ said Jimmy. 

‘*How can I lose that adorable wardrobe?*’ almost 
shrieked Mrs. Jimmy. 

While I went around mournfully and sat on ail the chairs 
again. 

The sale was held with the usual calamitous results. 

The buffet that had cost $80, went for $12. My friend’s 
wife fainted dead away and plunged backwards into an 
old lady who was examining an efagere when the ward- 
robe brought $24. 

The $900 figured up some two hundred and odd dollars, 
of which I borrowed $10. The wife got $50, and I squared 
my ten dollars indebtedness by paying the fine of my friend 
on the last day of that spree upon which he embarked 
with the balance. 

There is a sequel. They went to boarding, of course, 
until the skies brightened, and it was possible to talk 
about housekeeping again. 

“But no more furniture on instalments,’ said my 
friend. ‘‘No indeed,” his wife acquiesced, and both 
looking at me suddenly-like, [ became confused and 
blurted out ** No indeed—not by a damned sight,’’ before 
I knew where I was or what was expected of me. 

This time it should be a furnished flat. ‘‘ You know 
you have to pay a little more,”’ said Jimmy, “‘ but it’s no 
more than natural.”’ 

A Iccation that suited was found, rent being eminently 
satisfactory. Nothing remained but to examine the fur- 
niture. 

‘If it’s nice,” whispered Mrs. Jimmy to me, ‘‘I am 
going to let on we own it, wouldn't you dear? 2 turning to 
her husband. 

* Certainly. Only don’t get the idca too strongly rooted 
into your head. You'll be running something off to the 
second-hand dealers.”’ 

We climbed up the steps, and were bowed into the par- 
lor by the agent. 

Great heavens! It was the same furniture. 

** Ah! the incomparable buffet!” said Jimmy, examin- 
ing it immediately, hoping that the last tenant had left a 
bottle of gin. 

“The splendid wardrobe !’’ remarked the vivacious 
wife. 

I of course said nothing, but went around sitting on the 
chairs and lounges. 

We ascertained that there had been but one purchaser 
at the sale, a man who owned the property in which we 
then were, and who wanted to keep all the furniture 
together. 

They took that fiat and they arethere yet, paying one 
half again as much rent as the unfurnished flats com- 
mand for the privilege of enjoving a suite of furniture on 
which they have already lost $700. 

This little anecdote may have no direct bearing on the 
subject of the swindles practised by unscrupulous deal- 
ers, but it shows that under the most favorable circum- 





stances of honesty and respectability you are pretty sure 
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to pay so much for an instalment lot of furniture, that to 
sell it is positively dangerous. 

The better way is to begin by degrees. Nearly all the 
great men of the land, or some of their ancestors, had but 
one room, a bed, two chairs, a table, a stove and some 
kitchen utensils at the start. : 

Little by little wash-tubs, oil paintings, grid-irons, 
gran‘ pianos, water-coolers, cuspidores,coal-scuttles,door- 
mats, book-cases, step-ladders, wax-figures, and the like 
were added. 

And now there are plenty of such characters who could 
sleep in a whole block of brown stone houses, built and 
paid for, if they were only numerous enough. 

Some begin still lower. They hire a park and one 
bench. 

But whatever you do in the way of furniture keep out 
of the clutches of those greasy buccaneers, those slob- 
sided, long-coated friends of Mr. Corbin, who are begin- 
ning to attract the attention they deserve; and if you 
should become entangled with them see to it that at the 
slightest attempt upon their part to hoist the black flag 
that you run in under tne protection of the guns of the 
court. 








CITY CHARACTERS. 


THE THEATRICAL USHER. 





A Young Man Who Frequently Makes You 
Take a Back Seat. 


BY COLONEL LYNX. 





(Written expressly for Taz Po.rice Gazette. | 

You don’t imagine that the theatrical usher is that and 
nothing else ? 

Oh, dear no. He’sonly an usher in the evenings and at 
the matinees. During the rest of the time he is happy to 
be employed at anything that turns up. Very frequently 
it is necessary that something should turn up, for the pay 
of this gent, despite his swell appearance, is by no means 
excessive. 

It would, in some cases that I know of, scarcely keep 
him in those marvelous neckties which have long been 

my wonder and delight. I have never yet had the courage 
or impudence to do it, but some evening T shall carelessly 
endeavor to pull one out, and ascertain for once and all 
whether they are made of tin with flowers painted on 
the ends.” 

I am led to this belief by their ghastly glossiness and 
primness as to lines. They are all alike, and of whatever 
material they are, it is certain that some manufacturer 
supplies the entire craft. 

Now the dress coats vary. Youcan find in any «ne of 
our theatres specimens of drese coats which are really 
historical memoranda, carrying the mind back to the 
introduction of the article into England. 

But that doesn’t matter. So long as a coat is of the 
swallow-tail pattern and is reasonably clean, the man 
who wears it, always admitting that he has on one of the 
tin neckties, is properly arrayed to take you to your seats 
and say, as he hands you the checks, *‘ There you are, sir; 
right behind that post.”’ 

Where all these queer dress coats come from is a deep 
social problem of the day. I do not believe that any 
usher, since curtains were first rung up, deliberately 
ordered a coat of this description on account of his posi- 
tion. They have all figured elsewhere, and under vastly 
different circumstances. Those with the rather pro- 
nounced grease stains on the left arm have been worn by 
waiters, while the very high waisted ones with the ex- 
tremely long tails have constituted part of the limited 
wardrobe of old-fashioned ministers. 

Nearly all the coats are hired from slop-shops at so 
much a week, and during the ball season of the winter the 
usher frequently turns an honest penny by loaning the 
garment to a would-be swell who has beat somebody out 
of a ticket and wants to get down on the floor and into the 
wine-room where there is some chance of being asked to 
take a drink of wine. 

Although it is a pleasant life, and the duties are light 
and agreeable, I shouldn’t care much tobean usher. You 
can’t give everybody end seats, and that alone would 
make me unhappy. I know of no mental torture to ex- 
ceed that of a man who is dying for a drink, and who 
can’t make up his mind to brutally pass four or five 
women with fat kees. 

These are invariably the kind of women that barricade 
me when my seat is not onthe end. I have never yet en- 
joyed the felicity of passing little bits of ladies who could 
sit sdeways and render the operation a suc- 
cessin every way. No—its generally one or two moun- 
tains of flesh, with laps that seem to contain ten acres of 
silk. 

Where the bill is frequently changed the usher’s posi- 
tion is much more enviable than when there isa big run 
on. Imagine the state of mind into which those black- 
coated unfortunates in London must have got, who had to 
go through with nearly 400 nights of ** Our Boys.” 

The situations must have become absurd and the lines 
meaningless. . 

A critic all the time, is the usher. He will tell youcon- 
fidentially as he stands in front of the house before it is 
time to go in that Mr. A. is not as strong in the Candle- 
stick scene as he ought to be, and if Mrs. B. doesn’t know 
how to make a back fall, she certainly shouldn’t attempt 
it. 

All of his conversation of this nature has a latent sug- 
gestion that if he had a chance once down on the boards, 
he'd tear things, make Rome how], bring down the house, 
set the river on fire, and take the town by storm. 

Constant contemplation of the gloomy and tragic,the airy 
and resplendent, the light and farcical, gives a theatric 
twist to his style of dress and mode of conversation. 

In the boarding-house he is invariably spoken of as Mr. 
Smith, of Wallack’s, just as some young men, getting $3 a 
week to write wrappers, add the name of the paper to 
their cards and swell aboutstown on the strength of 1t. 

Our usher is thoroughly conscious of the superior posi- 
tion he holds in the sqcial world by reason of his acquaint- 
anceship with the fine gentlemen and resplendent ladies 
of the theatre, and never allows any one to ruffle his dig- 
nity. 

— he will unbend a little, under the influence 
of a social glass, and tell how he beat Mr. McCullough at 
billiards that afternoon, or had lunch with Mr. Booth. 

These statements are ridiculous lies, but they are be- 
lieved by his constituents, and hence his purpose is ac- 
complished. 

It is very funny to watch him trying to accommodate 
two of his friends whom he has invited to the theatre 
on a night when he thought it would be dull, but which 
rather unexpectedly pans out as a brisk evening. 

He has passed them in all right. No trouble there, be- 
cause he seats the friends of the ticket-taker when they 
come in on bill boards. 

Placing them not too far forward in a couple of seats off 
the aisle, he awaits developments. Sure enough in come 
the checks for those seats. He explains and locates 
them on the other side of the house, only to have to move | 
them around again, first front and then back until the 


couple become dizzy, and see a million people on the 
stage when the curtain goes up at last. 

It was an usher getting shaved in a Troy barber-shop 
who said, when some one read out from the newspaper, 
intelligence of the death of Edwin Forrest. 

Great God! Another one of us gone.” 

A great many actors and managers of prominence to- 
day have been ushers. The next step 1s to be captain of 
the ‘* Supes,’”” and from that.on the road to glory is 3 
straight one. 

In different houses there are different rules regulating 
the ushers. Some programmes invite the audience to 
report ushers who applaud, and at others their applaud- 
ing is part of their duty. This has always been so at 
Booth’s, and is particularly annoying. 

If I, sir, who have paid a dollor and a half for my 
ticket, do not like the sentiments expressed on the stage. 
I certainly am very much disturbed at a salaried usher, 
who only knows that it is time to clap, raising a deuce 
of a row back of me and yelling Hi! hi! 

In one instance that I knew of an usher came to grief 
by trying to do business both in theatre and church. He 
was an absent-minded young man, and on the second 
Sunday of his new employment, held out his hand to an 
aged parishioner and his wife with the demand. 

‘** Checks,”’ 

“What?” asked the venerable Christian adjusting his 
eye-glagses. 

‘* Your pasteboards—the coupons—where are they ?”” 

‘** T have no coupons.”’ 

‘* Then you belorg to the gallery door. Don’t etand here 
blocking up the lobby.’ 

They paid him in soft money, but turned him away 
with wrath. 








WAFTINGS FROM THE WINGS. 





Two Debutanter—One Could and T’other 
Couldn’t—The Criterion’ Company —Sar- 
dou’s New Play—Combinations--General 
Gossip. 





Adele Belgarde at the Lyceum and Marion Darcy at the 
Park proved to be debutantes with widely different expe- 
riences. Adele achieved a vast amount of deserved praise, 
and Marion got a deuced lot of merited abuse. The play, 
‘The Living Statue,’ in which she appeared is a nonsens- 
ical bit of Italian rubbish that would render her appear- 
ance a failure even if she could act. But shecan’t. Hasn't 
any idea of it, and if she sticks to the theatrical business 
we may rest assured that she contemplates a slow death 
by starvation. 

*e* *# # @ * *# &@ & *# e# 8 @ 

Sara Jewett has been in Paris. She most naturally 
called upon the other Sara. They are alike in the partic- 
ular of the name, but there all resemblance ceases. Bern- 
hardt is an improper French woman with genius; Jewett 
is a proper young American girl with a pretty sort of 
talent. 


* # &@ @ * # & @ * *# &@ @ 
W. J. Fleming has been pitching ‘‘ Custer’’ at them in 
Louisville. 
* &# & & * # @ @ * 2 @ @ 


Miss Jennie Yeamans deserves to succeed with her new 
play of ‘‘ Mitt,” which is tobe produced at Hofele’s Olym- 
pic Theatre. She is young, pretty, can act and has a fine 
voice, a little reedy now, but one that will fill out. 

* *# # & * @# & * *# @ @ 
' When they get up these velocipede accidents on the 
lofty wire there is no necessity of dropping the baldiicirig 1 
pole on a man’s head. It doesn't help the advertisement 
any. 

* *# & @ 


On Monday, September 15, the New York Criterion 
Comedy Company, which achieved a series of provincial 
successes last season, will begin an engagement at Hav- 
erly’s Theatre in a new picce, in four acts, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Daughters,’’ an adaptation from the German. Mr. F. F. 
Mackay, pleasantly remembered in New York, hascharge 
of all artistic and stage matters, while Mr. J. Gosche, 
formerly manager of the Thomas concerts, occupies a 
similar position with reference to thiscompany. The 
members are Messrs. F. F. Mackay, William De Wolf, T. 
F. Egbert, J. Ogden, W. A. Whitecar and A. H. Canby, and 
the Misses Louise Sylvester, M. A. Davenport, Emma 
Fellman, Aelen Gardner, M. Karle and Virginia Newbold. 

* * & «# * *# & & 2 * @ @ 

Haverly’s Theatre opened auspiciously for the season 
last Monday night with the Colville Comedy Company in 
a Cinderella burlesque called ** The Magic Slipper.*’ Miss 
Eme Roseau strengthened the good impression she created 
at the Broadway last season. 

2 *# @ @ * a2 & @ * @# #& @ 
One of the secrets of Miss Marie Prescott’s success, and 
it has been wonderful within the last year, 1s her lack of 
jealousy, or the wonderful manner in which she 
seems to lack it. So long as she receives her $100 a week 
she has no objection to handing any one a letter on a tray 
if the management should desire it. She is destined to 
become one of our strongest and best actresses. 

* *# &@ & * *# @ & * # @&@ @ 
Eugenia Paul is Mrs. Bom Jefferson. She will play 
Meenie the coming season to her father-in-law’s “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

* *# 8 & 


* * @& & es 2% @ 


The Rev. James M. Nixon, erst of the saw-dust arena, 
will run a Sunday school and church ‘* Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’* company this season. It would be a good thing 
to show under Hurd’s gospel tent. 

* @ @ @ * & &@&@ & * *# & 

The important and newly organized dramatic combina- 
tion to which Mrs. D. P. Bcwers and Miss Charlotte 
Thompson belong have secured by purchase a new play, 
entitled, ‘‘ Sacrifice,’ by the amthors of ‘* Conscience,’’ 
Mr. A. E. Laneaster and Mr. Julian Mangus. The title of 
the new play will probably be changed when a better one 
is found. The dramatists nowadays are considerably 
worried in their efforts to invent original and striking 
titles. 

* * # & 


Somebody suggests that Sara Bernhardt and Alice Oates 
form acopartnership. Sara to contribute the chi!dren 
and Alice the husbands.— Phila. Press. © 

* *# @# @# * &* & & * *# — @ 

Philadelphia is going to revive the ‘* Black Crook.” 

* # #& @ * &# & & * # # & 

Mapleson’s singing birds will come over on the City of 
Berlin about the middle of September, 

* @# #& & * * & # * * # @ 

The great play of ‘* Andre Fortier,’’ which is to be pro- 
duced at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember Ist, is thus spoken of by the Boston Journal: ‘*M 
Victorien Sardou’s new play, ** Andre Fortier, the Hero of 
the Calaveras," is a play designed especially forthe Aim- 
erican stage by an eminent forelgn author; for it should 
be borne in mind, ** Andre Fortier,” although a transla- 
tion from the French, is now placed upon the stage for the 
first time. It was a bold stroke of enterprise on the part 











of Messrs. Tompkins & Hillin securing an original pro- 
duct of the pen of the famous French playwright; but the 
investment, large though it must have been, is sure to 


bring heavy returns. These sentlemen have out 
done all their previous efforts in the way of costly 
stage setting and scenic splendor. M. Sardou has given 
us one of the best French producticns of the romantic 
class, indeed, that has found its way to the American 
stage. It is filled with weil planned surprises and ingeni- 
ous effects, and the interest of the story is maintained to 
the very last. Even the scene at the beginning of the 
fourth act, where an aqueduct is blown up and the waters 
thus set free extinguish a fire which is gradually engulf- 
ing the lovers, does not have tendency to decrease the 
interest of the auditor.”’ 
ee @ @ 


es 2 # @ a *# @ *& 


Tony Pastor's troupe has had a phenominally success- 
ful time on their provincial tour. The receipts in San 
Francisco were enormous. 


* * ee @ ; ee @ 8 @ e#e#*# 
Harrigan & Hart give a splendid show at thé Comique 
I went back for more ‘‘ chowder.”” ¢ * — 
e # @ @ * 2 8 @ ee 8 @ 


Mr. Murphy has been doing well with *‘ Kerry Gow,” at 
the Grand Opera House. It's a luckv piece, und do you 
«now why? They shoe a aorse in it ow the stage. 

* 2# @ @ e @ @ @ e@ee#e 

On the occasion of the 100th night of **Crutch and 
Toothpick,” at the Royalty Theatre, London, a supper 
was given on the stage. A correspendent drives us wild 
in this manner :—** It is not often that such a collection of 
female loveliness is to be seen at the above-mentioned 
supper. Charming Nellie Bromley in a éoticttea ravir; Rose 
Cullen, whose costume, with its profuse en.broidery, 
was enough to drive an empress wild with envy, and an 
ordinary husband into the Bankruptcy Court; Alma 
Stanley, classic and stately in black; Emily Fowler: Mrr. 
Bernard Beere,: in a delightal robe of gossamer fabric, 
with what looked like half-e-bi t of silver 
upon her fair wrist; Phebe Don (a host in herself); and 
Juno-like Miss Hastings. Then, for “light cavalry,” there 
was sprightly litt», Kate Lawler; Copsey, enfant-divine, in 
red and black; Ehee Ward, whose diamonds paled their 
ineffectual fires before the luster of her wondrous eyes; 
and a bevy of other fair ones to play sad havoc with the 
hearts of brave men. 

’ * a 08 @ » *@ @ @ #eea 

On Thursday evening Niblo’s Garden opened with the 
new spectacle ‘‘ Enchantment.”’ A more extended notice 
next week. 

ee @ @ 


eee @ ee @ @ 


Some moze of Boucicault on Boucicault:— Yes l am 
o4travagant and pay recardiessly for having things too 
well done. I waste mony cn fastidious materials that 
the public do not appreciate or care for, or at any rate 
they overlook. So I wanted Mr. Moss to join me in this 
enterprise, that his business common sense might curb 
my preclivity to unnecessary expense; but he thought 
his services could not be fairly divided between Mr. Wal- 


the impression that Mr. Booth spent all his very large 
profits in this way. His artistic and fastidious taste was 
dissatisfied with tinsel and cotton; he would have gold 
lace and silk velvet. Very simple in his private life and 
tastes, he thought nothing too good, too rich for the pub- 
lic. It is a mistake, but it is a noble one, anyway.” But 
he saves on ‘ point lace” when it comes.to writing 
plays. 


*e# ¢ 8 & ** @ @ ee @ @ 
Over 300 people are engaged in the play at Niblo’s. 
ee @ @ oe @ * _* se 8 8 


Haverly is going to have a piece of his running at every 
Philadelphia theatre simultaneously. Why doesn’t he 
change the name of the place and sell excursion tickets 
from New ¥ork to Haverlyville. 

*e* #*# @ & “e 2-2 + ee 8 @ - 


The * Pinafore,” at the Aquarium, is really worth going 
to see. It suits the house. 
* *@ @ @& a 


eo @ @ s* @ @ 


There are over 200 Combination Collapse companies 
going out. 


Marquis oF LORGN&TTE. 








VICE’S VARIETIES. 





Tue Ralph Racketraw of a St. Louis *' Pinafore’ com- 
pany has fascinated a sentimental heiress, and the two 
have eloped. . 


On the 27th inst., the body of a white man with his 
head entirely severed, was washed ashore two milesnorth 
of the signal corps station at Cape Henry, There were no 
marks of identity. The body was buried on the beach 
where found. From the appesrance of the clothing the 
man is believed to have been a sailor. 


Tus: inmates of the house of George Whirr, at New 
Haven, Ky., were on the night of the 26th, aroused by a 
noise in the stable, caused by horse thieves. Whirr 
Charles Stout and Samuel Head attacked the intruders, 
who fired upon them, and a general melee ensued. Head 
was fatally shot and Stout received a fiesh wound. The 
robbers escaped, but traces of blood showed that at least 
one of them was wounded. 


An old man sneaked into the office of a Philadelphia 
iron foundry, a few days ago, opened a drawer with 
a skeleton key, stole $35, and was caught. This was 
Charles Langheimer,, the convict made famous by 
Dickens as en illustration of the horrors of solitary con- 
finement. He has served several terms 1n prison since 
Dickens saw and pitiea him. 


Jupex Wi tze of Eau Claire, Minn. spoke of Mrs. Bonell 
in a way that incensed her husband. Bonell enticed the 
judge into a room, locked the door, drew a cowhide, and 
declared his intention to administer a whipping; but the 
attempt was not a success, for the judge took the whip 
away from his antagonist, and a long fight ensued in 
which each party was badly handled. 


BSAaMuxI. H. Pempxerton and William Roberts, while re- 
turning home from Gallatin, Ill., to their homes near 
Walpole, were waylaid on the 26th and assassinated. 
Pemberton had been to Gallatin to take charge of a law- 
suit, and while there had a difficulty with parties inter- 
ested in the suit, but nothing serious occurred. The 
theory seems to be that the persons with whom he had 
trouble committed the murder. 


H. A. DELAND, a pressman emploved in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., sent his wife abroad five years ago to cultivate iier 
voice, supporting her by hard labor. Two years ago Rev. 
J, M. Smith sent her a letter of introduction to Joseph P. 
Thompson, a noted clergyman now residing in Berlin, 
Germany, but formerly a popular preacher of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York city. Deland now charges 
that she has been seduced by Thompson, and sues for 
$3,000. He claims to have ample evidenge to prove the 
allegation. 


WitiiamM Huceiss, a mullatto beast, was arrested in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the 20th charged with assault to commit 
rape upon Hettie Hal! of Cincinnati, at an ice cream 
saloon. The girl is only eleven years old, unusually 
handsome and intelligent, and told a story which no 
amount of cross-questioning could shake. The negro was 
remanded to jail, under heavy guard to prevent lynching 
by the populace. Another attempt was recently made 





in the same city by a negro to rape an aged white lady. 


lack and Booth’s, and he was quite right. I am under 


The cases were both of an aggregated type, and but for 
the precautions of the authorities the brvtes would 
doubtless have swung as they deserved without a trial, 





ADVERTISING. 


A FEW advertisements will be inserted on this page at 

50c. per lime, net, payable in advance, for each 
and every insertion. No electrotypes or advertisements 
of a questionable character accepted. 
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MEDICAL. 








LECTRIC Belts, Sure Cure for Premature Debility; the 
only reliable. Send for Circular. Dr. P. Karz, 832 
Broadway. 


M speeiy ¢ Restored.—Prescription Free. 


speedy Cure of 

disorders t on by indiscreti excess. 
Druggisthas the ingredients. Address Daviveon & 
78 Nassau street, New ork. 





For th 
Loss of Manhood, 


ress Davipson & Co., 





CARD.—To all who suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions of. nerv: 
ies of oanhood: Se” Twill send s receipt thet wis cere 


° OF CHARGE. great was 
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AN’'S —— on ho Senpratg ha ular Meadical Trea- 

ex cau 
vitality and shorten the of life, with’ hints ter 
the rem of the ,showing how overtaxed powers 
By wail 25 cents, cur or postage seam ‘Address 
Skcrataky, Museum of A . Selénce and Art, 460 
6th Avenue, New York city. * * — 





BB pts fo Sandalwood Capsules.—The safest, speediest, 

most reliable cure for diseases of the Urinary Organs; 
fast superseding all other remedies. Beware of danger- 
ous imitations, none genuine unless having * Docuta”’ 
oneach box. Dunpas Dick & Co., New York. Explana- 


tory circular mailed free on application. Sold at all Drug 
Stores. 
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| () 20, $1,000 invested in Wail Stocks makes 
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| for any one successful: 
Lawrence & Co., 57 Exchange Place New 7 York. = - 











LOTTERIES. 


— STATE LOTTERY COMPANY. 








This Institution corpora’ 
— of the State tor fdmecdinncs and Only, ihe, Les: 














poses, in , FOR THE TERM ENTY-FIVE } 
which contract the inviolable taith of State is p ‘y 
with a capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since a 
reserved fund of .000, If NEVER SCALES OR POSTPON: 
112th ponssyy Grand Distribution, New % \- 
ber Oth. 1 rizes, total, $110,400 ; 

$10,000, $5,000, ete.’ 100,000 tickets, 8; 
halves one (Bl) dollar. Apply to M. a Dav IN, P.O. 
Noe Fete 8, + Or same at 819 Broadway , 

MISCELLANEOUS. 








TO $20 per day at home. Sam 


Address Stinson & Co., Portian *. — — 


85 » Maine. 


| ig Dress Gloves and Ties at Marg Maren’s, 100 Fulton 


Street, New York. 
A WEEK in your own town. T 
$66 free. Address H. Hauuiert & Co. Portions manent 


ANCY Cottem’s Courtship, by Major J ¥ 
Pineville, Georgia. One’ ¥o Bow, cagor cover Mile 
cents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AWEEK. $12 a day at home 1 : 
$72 outfit free. Address True & —— Marne 


HE Earl of Mayfield is the title of a new a 
renicay ates cugingsrtcs merle stir ae 
8 na few 
Bros., Philade phia. e aysby T. B. Peterson 




















EWSDEALERS, Canvassers and S tion Agen 

N hedges lhe wll me cont Os jae oe and a 
8888, era favor on them 
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YNCH’S Dismond Store, 925 Broad 

Street. The largest and finest assortment of Diamant 
—— —— Beads, a é, *— Pearls, Cats’ Eyes 
pe aye By ted prices per cont. lower 








ENUINE French Tran nt Playin 
G card contains a rich, reve apd spicy scene visible ome 
deck of S2.cards sent by ‘mall for 00 sats, Full playing 
m 
Patrick, Box 5257, on, —_ ee 





UDGE for Yourself.—By send 35 « 
height, color of eyes ona hair ~~ will voce —— By — 
* ety — —— of your tuture husband or 
* me and date of m . Address 
P. 0. Drawer 88 Fultonville, N.Y.” baie 


YPE for sale cheap. About 800 Ibs. Mi 
T Agate, in cases and tied up; in good ceadiites? nome 
A a —— * * an excellent oppor- 
Pouce Gazerre-office, 2.4 ane Reade st. New — 








ERRY THOMAS’ Bar-Tenders Guide.—H 
e) kinds of Plain and Fancy Drinks. Contains elear aa 
reliable directions for mixing all the different beverages 


used in the United States and the Continent. 


— No bar- 
keeper should be without it. Sent free by mail for 50c 
(formerly sold for $2.50.) Any boo . 
sales of publichen's —— — 


prin 
rice. CHARLES er Cratr, Boo 
assau Street, New York. — 


A’ ‘NTS’ so meget largest, 
representative paper of itskind. Active Agen j 
good employment everywhere, by over 200 responsible 
advertisers in this month’s issue of the Agents’ Herald 
Grand outfit, including circulars, terms and a beautiful 
10x40 engraving of the Smithograph sample card and full 
—— of the Agents Directory and sample copies of 
he Agents’ Herald, all for 10 cents ; yearly subscriptions 
$1. One cent stamps taken. We cannot afford to give the 
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THE INTFRNATIONAL SWIMMING MATOH BETWEEN CAPTAIN PAUL BOYTON ‘AND CAPTAIN MATTHEW WERB, FOR A PURSE OF $1,000 AND $500 A SID 
AT NEWPORT, R. L—THE ENGLISHMAN SEIZED WITH CRAMP AND TAKEN INTO A BOAT BEFORE COMPLETING HIS EIGHTH MILE, WHILE BOYTO 
FINISHES HIS TWENTY-FIVE MILES WITH EASZ. 8k Pace 7. 





